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FORESTALLING WORLD HUNGER 


HENEVER the disturbing question is 
\ \) raised of the world’s inability to feed its 
rapidly growing population, invariably 
the comment is heard that apprehensions of 
that kind have arisen in the past, but world 
production of food has expanded to meet the 
increased need. Probably the historical pre- 
cedent on which such observations are based 
was the fear voiced by Malthus, and he has been 
held to be wrong because the shortage which he 
predicted on the population statistics of his day 
was prevented by new lands being brought 
under cultivation. 

Mr. N. W. Pirie, F.R.S., lecturing to the 
Royal Society of Arts last week, was not dis- 
posed to regard Malthus as being wholly wrong. 
He might have been “premature.’’ While Mr. 
Pirie conceded that the extension of land under 
cultivation could “still go a little further”’ by 
opening up parts of South America, Africa and 
West China, “no regions remain that are at all 
comparable to those brought under cultivation 
for the first time during the 19th century.” If 
it be granted that no considerable increase is 
possible in the area farmed, then, as he said, the 
alternative is to “get more off each acre,” and 
better varieties of existing crops should be 
brought into cultivation. This would be no new 
trend, but he considered that, although valuable 
improvements may be expected, ‘‘it is unlikely 
that our improvements will be as striking as 
those wrought by primitive man when he 
replaced emmer by wheat or teosinte by maize.” 

Speaking with the authority of his 
experience as head of the Biochemistry Depart- 
ment of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Mr. Pirie administered a check to those who 
entertain exaggerated expectations from photo- 
synthetic efficiency, remarking that although 
we may still be a long way from the theoretical 
limit of this technique “the more efficient 
market gardens are probably not far from the 
practical limit to it.”’ 

Passing in review such methods of 
improving yield, he remarked that much could 
be done to warm soil and air by using waste heat 
from power stations, but there are severe 
limitations to the area that could be so treated. 
The study of micro-climates, the siting of wind 
breaks, the use of fans and smudge fires could, 
he said, “do much to mitigate the effects of 
unseasonable weather.’ But, here again, only 
small areas could benefit. This brought him to 
the arresting suggestion that ‘“‘the only really 
promising method of increasing the tempera- 
ture of large areas of farm-land is to hasten the 
spring thaw in snow-covered regions by 
scattering some dark-coloured material on the 
snow, so as to diminish the amount of energy 
wasted when sunlight is reflected back into 
space.” 
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Two other factors affecting crop yields, 
irrigation and fertilisers are more fully 
controllable, and of these he considered that 
fertilisers could have the ‘‘ much bigger effect on 
productivity.’’ Here, however, geography must 
be taken into account. ‘‘Food,”’ he declared 
very truly, ““must be where the mouths are.” 
As for fertilisers, biochemistry is ready with 
methods of sewage disposal. 

At present there is evidence from the 
international organisations working on these 
problems that the disparity in nutritional status 
between the better fed countries and the worst 
is increasing. Research is concerned not only 
with increasing productivity in the sense of 
weight or bulk of output, but no less in the 
object of selecting and developing foods of the 
highest nutritional values. Research will not 
progress at a pace to match the world’s need, 
while there is any justification for Mr. Pirie’s 
occasional suspicion that “‘wheat gets little 
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SPRING 


WHILE ago the men came down 
The upper road and lopped the trees, 
But now the glad wayfarer sees 
Few scars of lopping—most are gone, 
Healed ov unseen 
Beneath a tide of green. 


The woods, so still a while ago, 
In happy light thew life renew. 
A violet is sudden blue, 

Rivulets wake, and dingles know 
The celandine 

That is spring’s early sign. 


All creatures quicken. Hearts of men, 
Heavy of late, have cast their loads. 
The wind caresses now, not goads, 
In meadows that ave glad again 
With springtide there, 
And here and everywhere. 
Eric CHILMAN. 
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more attention than pleasant but inessential 
fruits such as the strawberry, and as much 
attention is paid to cider as to a major source of 
protein.”” That apart, there is clearly room for 
Britain to do more in research than is now. being 
done, and to do it better. 


TRIUMPH WITHOUT TRUMPETS 


ROBABLY unwillingness to draw people 

into the streets at this season of 
treacherous weather was the reason why 
London’s welcome to Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother, at the end of her triumphant 
tour, was restricted to an evening reception at 
the Guildhall by the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion. The traditional procedure of a mid-day 
visit to the City, preceded by a drive through 
crowded streets, would certainly have been 
more suited to the mood of Londoners, who, 
reflecting the feeling of the nation at large, 
would have accorded this great and much 
beloved lady a welcome unprecedented in its 
fervour whatever the weather. The statistics of 
the Queen Mother’s tour are familiar. Her 
itinerary girdled the globe, and her engagements 
constituted a most exacting programme, under- 
taken in climatic conditions particularly trying 
to a visitor suddenly transported by air travel 
from these wintry islands to the antipodes. A 
strenuous round of visits was carried through 
without a single avoidable default, though 
it was evident from the daily reports that some 
revision for reasons of health would have been 
justified. Everywhere the Queen Mother evoked 
that affectionate response which is the spon- 
taneous reaction to her obvious sincerity and 
her warm-hearted personality. 


NEW RHYTHMS IN ARCHITECTURE 

HEN one looks back at the panorama of 

architecture, a fascinating question always 
arising is why styles of design change. Dr. 
S. E. Rasmussen, the Danish critic whose 
review, before the war, of London’s architectural 
history was so refreshingly original, took one of 
the causes as the theme of his third Lethaby 


Lecture at the Royal Society of Arts, which he 
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entitled Rhythm in Architecture. Every age h 
its characteristic rhythm—of the cantering 
horse, smooth-drawn carriage, railway train, or 
car and aeroplane; its ideal of poise, whether | 
the grace based on fencing, or the litheness 
derived from athletic sports. Similarly its dress, — 
cumbersome as it may seem to us, to con- 
temporaries was reasonable for the current 
rhythm of life and taste, which its architecture 
reflected. There are modern buildings, Dr. | 
Rasmussen remarked, that are reminiscent in 
their outer form of ship design, or, for instance 
in Messrs. Squire and Roberts’s remarkable 
winning design for the Jinnah Memorial “1 
Karachi, of a glider. But these rhythms of our 
times are not necessarily, he thought, natural 
for the majority of buildings, which in any case 
are themselves stationary; their plans and 
consequently their shapes must be based on the 
movements, of people or machines, that flow 
through them. Gradually too, we may suppose, 
the still rather crude rhythms expressed in 
architecture to-day will be refined by some 
generally accepted combination of visual sense 
and mechanics corresponding to that which 
generated taste. 


FARM TENANCIES 


T is often assumed that there has been a rapid 
turn-over lately from tenancies to owner- 
occupation. We read all too \often of the break- 
up of big estates when, rightly enough, many of 
the farms are bought by the tenants. In the 
House of Commons last week Mr. John Hare 
stated that the latest available information he 
has about the proportion of farms in England 
and Wales farmed on the landlord-tenant 
system comes from the World Census of 1950. 
This showed that approximately 61 per cent. of 
the holdings of five acres and over in England 
and Wales were tenanted. This showed a slight 
reduction from the Farm Survey proportion — 
recorded in the war years, but the movement 
towards owner-occupation is not nearly so fast 
as many people have imagined. There seems to 
have been a two-way flow. Some tenants who 
have bought their farms have found that owner- 
ship is not altogether an advantage, and they 
have discovered to their cost that, while farm 
rents have risen since 1939 by 60 per cent., | 
maintenance costs have increased three-fold. 
Some who bought their farms have sold them 
again, staying on as tenants to new owners, who 
for estate duty reasons or as a hedge against 
inflation wanted to have a stake in land. It is 
all to the good that there has not been too rapid 
a swing away from the landlord and tenant 
system. The sharing of responsibility in the 
landlord and tenant system has a great deal to 
commend it. 


THE TREASURES OF BURGHLEY 


HOUGH Burghley House, the Marquess of 

Exeter’s Elizabethan palace near Stam- 
ford, has been regularly accessible to the public 
for 200 years (it was among the first great houses 
to be opened), it is probably the least generally 
known. Built by Lord Burghley the statesman 
between 1553 and 1587, it is by far the most 
magnificent example of Elizabethan architec- 
ture; but those who penetrate within discover 
that much of the interior rivals Windsor and 
Hampton Court in its splendour of 17th-century 
decoration and furnishings. Some of the most 
elaborate, particularly in Charles II plaster- 
work, are the ground-floor rooms, which, having 
always been in family use, have not been shown 
to the public hitherto. Indeed it was doubts 
lest these ornamented ceilings would be affected 
by the movement of large parties through the 
State rooms on the floor above that influenced 
the late Marquess against attracting Jarger 
numbers of visitors to Burghley. His successor 
has decided that these fears were groundless, 
and from Easter both the State and family 
rooms and other parts not previously opened 
are to be shown on several days a week. In this 
way it will be possible to see most of the im- 
portant collection of Italian paintings amassed 
before 1700 by the 5th Earl, who “had a great 
genius for paintings, and stayed a great while 
at Florence, where he was assisted by the Grand 
Duke with his collections.”” We hope to say 
more about this fine collection in a future issue. 
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'COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By TAN NIALL 


()*: of my theories about fishing the lakes 
early in the season may be wrong. I have 
always said that while there is snow on 
the mountain it is no use going up to fish. 
Snow on the mountain and what is known as 
snow broth are different things. The presence 
of snow particles in the water obviously makes 
it a very cold stream or lake.» Some of the best- 
informed anglers hereabouts wouldn’t dream of 


_ going to fish while there is snow on the moun- 


tain, since the water will be cold. My reason 


for not going is partly this and partly because 
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the fish are never in the condition in March 
that they are in in April. They can be caught 
in March, as I know well enough, but does the 
presence of snow keep them down? I always 
felt that it was a good enough excuse for not 
bothering to go. A paragraph in my newspaper 
the other day informed me that netsmen on the 
Welsh Dee caught nothing on the first day of 
the netting season and attributed this to snow 
water. 


* * 
* 


HE streams of Norway and of British 

Columbia and other parts of the North 
American continent should, by this theory, hold 
no fish until summer is advanced; but this, I am 
told, isnotso. Ice and snow in the water keep the 
temperature down, but snow melted slowly by 
the sun trickles down the feeders and reaches 
the rivers and lakes several degrees warmer than 
the larger water mass. Fish are likely to seek 
these warmer strata. There should be as gooda 
chance of getting fish when the snow is melting 
as at any other time. I wasn’tout when the season 
opened, but it opened on a pleasant, warm day 
and I gather that fish were rising on the high 
lakes. Anglers were out and no doubt they took 
a few trout. There was enough snow to keep a 
tingle in the fingers up among the crags. What- 
ever the salmon netsmen say, I am going to wet 
a line a little earlier than I had intended. It has 
been a long enough winter. 


* * 
* 


ALKING about fishing, I had planned to 

quote from a letter I received from a reader 
who had some sly remarks to make about river 
boards and the return the public gets for the 
improvement of fishing, but, alas, I have mislaid 
it. The gist of the epistle was that public money 
improves a river, stocks it and guards it against 
the poaching fraternity, with, however, the 
result that fishing rents and leases go up in 
value, to the benefit of owners. This is not an 
original theory; nor is the suggestion that a high 
assessment should be imposed on the owners of 
these rights a new idea. I own no fishing rights 
and am not a tax-gatherer, but it seemis to me 
that the proposition is a tricky one if only 
because rivers have cycles of what might be 
called productivity and famine. And even 
if records show that one beat has done 
exceptionally well a season can make a great 
difference. 

Flood and drought play their parts as 
well as conditions in the estuary. A piece of 
water may go for three or four hundred pounds 
at a time when several wealthy bidders are in 
competition and come down in price a season 
or two later simply because it wasn’t nearly as 
good as some people thought. A rent paid by 
a newcomer or a novice is no indication of a 
beat’s worth any more than rod-caught 
records can be taken as an average for a fair 
assessment of its market value. The assessors 
and owners would never be done wrangling and, 
in the end, if the extra revenue as a result of 
increased assessment could be drained off for 
river improvements, who would pay when 
nature had one of her sulky moods and the beat 
became hardly rentable? In any case, doesn’t 
the fishery owner pay tax upon his earnings 
and his rents just like anyone else? 
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(): of my failings as a marriage partner, it 
is sometimes implied, is that I am not 
very enthusiastic about shopping expedi- 
tions. I am not a great one for studying shop 
windows and their contents. I confess this 
quite freely. The only shops that really take 
my attention are establishments selling iron- 
mongery, fishing tackle and guns. My main plea 
against window shopping is that it is futile. 
One either wants to buy a thing or one doesn’t. 
One doesn’t look at mink or sable unless one 
wants and can afford such things. My stock 
case against the favourite pastime of the women 
folk of the family stands on this premise. I 
make a point of sneaking off by myself when 
I spy a gunsmith’s shop, knowing that I have 
already presented an unanswerable case against 
the very thing I am about to do. I did this at 
my leisure the other day, when I made a journey 
across two counties to do some business in a 
county town and found that I had an hour to 
spare. I almost bought a gun. It has happened 
before. 

To be truthful, “almost”’ buying a gun is 
as far as I get, but there is a great fascination in 
the business. I look at monster ten bores with 
hammers like rampant chargers and see myself 
goose shooting. I have never fired a ten bore, 
and fancy it takes more holding and has a much 
harder kick than a magnum. I look at many 
others of assorted shapes and sizes. If the day 
ever comes when I invest ina new gun it will, 
I think, be one of the not-so-modern weapons, 
a side-lock with a Damascus barrel (nitro- 
proofed, of course) and nicely engraved with 
game, a partridge or two and a running hare. 
I haven’t come to it yet, but on my last window- 
shopping trip I studied a nice little 16, a short- 
barrelled 12 and a long-barrelled one for duck 
and, inevitably, a hammer gun of graceful 
build. No danger lay in any of this, however, 
for it was early-closing day. The gunsmith was 
probably off at a pigeon shoot. I think that if 
I kept a gunsmith’s and fishing-tackle shop I 
should sit behind the window curtain, looking 
out for the customer who needs but a few slight 
passes to be brought completely under hypnosis 
—such a fellow as I am myself. 

* * 
* 

HE wisdom of owls is traditional, but I 

have not always been convinced of it. One 
barn owl, which made a nuisance of itself in 
a bedroom I was sleeping in once, seemed par- 
ticularly stupid and almost kittenish, but I met 
an owl at the week-end that appeared to be 
both sober and intelligent. I was standing in at 
the side of a planting, with a certain amount of 
cover to my right in the shape of an ash tree 
growing on a bank. Wood-pigeons were coming 
in every now and again, and it was for them 
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T. Parker 
A WATER-SPOUT, SOME 80 FEET HIGH, ON RYDAL WATER, WESTMORLAND 


that I waited. Crows passed across my front 
at times. Flights of starlings went over; and 
every now and again a blackbird went in to 
roost. I missed nothing, but kept my eye on 
everything that moved within my line of vision. 
The owl—a little owl—came and settled imme- 
diately above me, bobbed on the branch as it 
looked down at me, and then fluffed its feathers 
and gave a plaintive hoot. I was quite sure that 
it would take itself off when I moved, or cer- 
tainly when I fired, as I did after about ten 
minutes had passed. I straddled the fence, 
retrieved the bird I had shot, and came back to 
my shelter. 

To my considerable surprise the owl was 
still there. It actually bobbed and hooted. I took 
this to be approbation. Some minutes later a 
small flight of pigeons sped across from the left, 
towered immediately over the ash and swept 
away unharmed, although I fired once and my 
neighbour, better armed, expended three shots 
from a repeater at them. The owl was still 
there. It hooted again, but when I stood up and 
pointed my gun at it it took wing, leaving me 
wondering whether it knew all about guns, just 
as a crow does. 


* * 
E 4 


O carry on the war against the pigeon, 

later in the year, I have been making a 
decoy. The best decoys, I have always found, 
are newly shot birds propped up in life-like 
poses by means of twigs. I once had consider- 
able success on a stubble field, with the birds I 
shot being put out one after another to lure 
their brethren to a like fate. One must, how- 
ever, have something to set the ball rolling, or 
wait until the first unwary bird comes within 
range. A decoy or a small sack of decoys 
improves the chances no end. There are all 
sorts’ of decoys on the market. Some of them 
have very little shape, and I suppose they work 
or they would have no sale; but for my amuse- 
ment I have been making a decoy in three 
dimensions, with black end to the tail, ring on 
the neck and a life-like feeding posture. "The 
frame is of stout wire filled out with crumpled 
wire-netting. The covering material presented 
no problem. My old waistcoat had exactly the 
right shade of blue-grey cloth in it. 

The cloth decoy may, of course, get wet 
and become a nuisance to carry about, but it 
will travel in a bag in the boot of a car. I am 
now confronted with a search for more material 
to cover the remaining five, which I think I may 
need. Perhaps, after all, there is something to 
be said for buying decoys ready-made. Inflat- 
able rubber ones would be an excellent idea so 
long as they could be anchored against the 
winds. 
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COUNTRY IN THE TOWN 


E Europeans inherit a_ sentimental 

tradition—I suppose it would be politer 

to call it a pastoral tradition—of country 
versus town. The poet (he was responsible) sat 
in considerable comfort in London or some 
capital elsewhere, and talked about courts and 
corruption and the purity of milkmaids and the 
simplicities of the farm. If he found himself too 
much lodged in the honest countryside, he soon 
—like Herrick in his parsonage at Dean Prior, 
below Dartmoor—found himself suffering from 
ennui de campagne. He sighed for Jondon, 


where he could sigh again for the country. 


1.—A SPRING MORNING IN HYDE PARK, LONDON. “As an 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


(but not suburbanite; my first flat in London 
was in Red Lion-square, within sound of the 
trams out of Theobalds-road diving below Kings- 
way); and I returned to being a rustic; butasa 
rustic, like other rustics, I still need the town— 
quantum suff., at any rate. 

Among my neighbours I have rather a 
silent life-long farmer. He is a little exceptional, 
may be—for a farmer—in liking garden 
flowers. Otherwise he is a thorough rustic. But 
for years he also needed that quantum suff. He 
used to make a Saturday trip to London—every 
week. This was before the Era of Internal 


enough country, enough park and square, 
enough “‘nature improved” inside the intermin- 
able brick and concrete. And of that vice one of 
the oddest symbols I know is Covent—mark the 
name— Covent Garden; the first, I believe, and 
once the most elegant of the planned squares of 
London. Its church remains. Its piazzas have 
all been destroyed except for a fragment. Its 
garden is a squalid market for the products of 
the country. 

All this is an excuse, you may have guessed. 
I want to excuse myself for writing in CouUNTRY 
Lire about a city, anda capital; and not London. 


ES ee Gene 


urbanite in London I did not care all that for Hyde Park. It did not seem 


to me properly involved in the city, scarcely seemed a proper portion of it” 


It’s all according. Town becomes insuffer- 
able, and you need country. Country becomes 
wet, paths glue your feet too much to Mother 
Earth, last leaves are a dismal sight, the sun 
hardly rises, and you need pavements and shops 
and light. Town becomes hot, sticky about the 
limbs and heavy: you need slopes of grass, 
leaves in the wind, rocks, heather, slow water or 
rapid water, and freshness. I have met hermits 
in wet woods, I have met hermits in London— 
resolute hermits who never forsake their en- 
vironment; but I prefer the attitude, shall I say, 
of a Colette, who could attune herself equally to 
the scent of an apple hanging on its tree far out- 
side Paris and the scent—altogether synthetic, 
urban, and delightfully related to Lancret or 
Boucher—out of the right bottle from the right 
shop near the Louvre. 

I speak from both camps—both rus and 


urbs. I was born arustic. I became an urbanite 


Combustion. He drove to the station in a pony 
trap, he went to Paddington, he departed into 
the gay expectant twilight of the Gaiety, and 
waited, root crops forgotten, for the curtain to 
go up. He is older now, there are no Gaiety 
Girls (he told me all about his visits to the Gaiety 
one evening before or after a meeting of the 
parish council), but I still detect him now and 
again waiting for the curtain to go up in the 
theatre at Oxford. 

No, the rustic needs the town; the town 
needs the country. Moreover, there are two 
senses in which that last proposition is true. 
The town, the city, needs a great deal more 
country inside itself than it usually gets. We 
each have our vices. In the country we can be 
slutty, slummy, indifferent to that proper degree 
of urban comfort and order which would not at 
all hurt our surroundings; in the town we can be 
too greedy altogether—too greedy to maintain 


I want to say something about this capital both 
as rustic and as an ex-urbanite—at any rate as a 
rustic who likes on every one of his holiday 
excursions to collect a city or two. I have just 
collected Stockholm; I have just added to my 
collection that tremendous mixture of luck and 
virtue and vus and urbs. But to get my impres- 
sions clear I have to begin with a backward look 
at our own London, after all. 

Squares—yes; and birds nesting in them, 
and if no nightingales in Berkeley-square, at 
least blackbirds making a tuneful to-do in St. 
James’s-square, within a couplé of minutes, 
either way, of Eros presiding over Piccadilly 
Circus and professors sleeping it off inside the 
Atheneum. Squares, parks, St James’s Park, 
Hyde Park, Hampstead Heath. A river, too, 
I believe. But what an unbalance, and a 
muddle! 

A bit of pleasance here, a bit there. A 
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2.—STOCKHOLM FROM THE AIR. 


survivalhere, asurvivalthere. Anenormouscity 
revolving about the mean, cramped little centre 
of Piccadilly Circus. That river—not quite the 
shifting sewer or cesspool it was in the mid-19th 
century, when its summer stink seeped without 
mercy or consideration into the House of Com- 
mons; not entirely a sewer, but at any rate a 
disregarded waterway walled off by mean 
factories or by the fast traffic of an embankment 
road. 

As a rustic in London I hated the Embank- 
ment; and as an urbanite in London I did not 
care all that for Hyde Park or for Hampstead 
Heath. Hyde Park did not seem to me properly 
involved in the city, scarcely seemed a proper 
portion of it; and Hampstead Heath, trodden by 
a relentless pressure of rubber soles or souls, 
seemed only to parody the countryside (once 
upon an ancient time London apothecaries came 
out to Hampstead Heath to collect their simples, 
their wild plants, for concocting into medicine). 
Another thing. As a rustic in a village I was 
free of all the life of the village. If I wished to 
idle in the blacksmith’s shop, at the cobbler’s, 
at the mill, I was welcome. London has divided 
itself in two—on one hand polite or less polite 
living, complete with shops; on the other its 
activities altogether behind walls. Even its 
ships are scarcely visible. 

Is there a city, on such a scale, which com- 
bines so much rus in urbe, in a decent sense, as 
Stockholm? I do not know it if there is. Not 
Venice, which is, in a sense, for all the water, 
for all the fluff of lilac over a wall, all the ship- 
pery, all the skies, a bit too much a special 
creation blown out of its own coloured glass. 
Not Amsterdam. Not Paris; and not Washing- 
ton, an emasculated city with wide grass, huge 
vistas, civil servants, ambitiously perspiring 
politicians and a White House, but no industry, 
and no sense of the past. 

First of all, the accident of Stockholm. Rus 
in Sweden strikes me as dull and monotonous to 
a degree. The grass is sour—what there is of it; 
the hills are mostly low or absent; the lakes 
repeat themselves; the trees are birch and fir, 
birch and fir and fir again, and again, and again. 
Rus in Sweden seems, by our green variety, 
northern and sterile. Rock appears, but rock 
planed and polished by millenial ice. And then 
Stockholm: Stockholm and water; Stockholm 
and low islands, Stockholm and quays, and 
liners and coasters and mere motor-boats, 
loading by the National Museum (think of 
it by the National Gallery, or the Tate) 


Stockholm ?”’ 


galvanised iron, cases of tea, sacks of flour, 
sacks of cement. 

I woke to a grey noisy corner of Stockholm; 
no water visible, no great difference, in style or 
tone or character of the street, from a grey 
corner of London. Only the words on display 
were different. Stockholm’s shopping streets— 
nothing much to be said of them or for them. 
They do not brag, they are not greatly distin- 
guished. The Kungsgatan—is it so much more of 
anything in particular, after all, than Kingsway 
or Regent-street? And the golden City Hall? A 
herring for that, as well, as a show-piece of 
neither the most virile nor the most tasteful 
ostentation. Ah, but the true centre! By day, 
by night, by sun, by the cold light of an evening 
so much nearer the Arctic Circle—the centre of 
Stockholm, the centre of a northern civilization 
of the 18th century. 


Hf 


THE ROYAL PALACE, BUILT BETWEEN 1690 AND 


“Is there a city, on such a scale, which combines so much rus in urbe, in a decent sense, as 


Stand on Blasieholmen, your back to the 
National Museum. Boats are drawn up to the 
quay; a wide sky is overhead, a wide acreage of 
leaden water wrinkles in front of you across to 
the long low frontage of the royal palace de- 
signed in the 18th century by Nicodemus 
Tessin, who dreamt of a Roman Stockholm, as 
Wood the architect envisaged a Roman city of 
Bath. To your left 18th-century Palladianism 
sits on the smooth rock of the island of Skepps- 
holmen. To your right over the water is the 
pale bulk of the Opera House; and, over the 
water again, between the Opera House and the 
palace, the Parliament buildings on the small 
island of Helgeandsholmen, the Island of the 
Holy Spirit, helps also to support a long low sky 
in northern parallels of cloud and light. 

No need, for my purpose, to go into build- 
ings, into the rich churches—Jakobs Church by 


1754 TO DESIGNS BY 
NICODEMUS TESSIN. Boats are drawn up along the embankment in front of it, and in the 
foreground a Stockhoim fisherman is winching his wide net down into the water 


4.—STOCKHOLM: THE CITY FROM THE STADSGARD QUAY. 


the Opera, or the Storkyrkan by the palace—to 
admire the pomp of gilded and coloured hatch- 
ments down the walls and the golden grandeur 
of Baroque pulpits. No need to stare towards 
the middle of this great city from a score of 
other vantage points across the water—say, 


“Liners and coasters 
and mere motor-boats, loading by the National Museum (think of it by the National Gallery, 
or the Tate) galvanised iron, cases of tea, sacks of flour, sacks of cement” 


through the large windows of Prince Eugen’s 
rather saddening home at Waldemarshudde, 
or from the Rembrandtesque windmill in his 
garden. 

Here, untarnished by posters, advertise- 
ments, garishness of any kind, not overcrushed 
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by the pressures of men, numerically, not 
deserted, not dead, is the centre of a national life, 
in pale greys, and rusts and ochres, immensely 
dignified, splendidly urban, yet vus in urbe 
to, I suppose, an unparalleled degree; or if not 
vus, exactly, in urbe, then nature in urbe—sky, 
water, light, space, enough of trees, enough of 
the bare, ice-planed, ice-rounded aboriginal 
rock of the islands. 

Stand on Blasieholmen, as I say, on an 
October or November mid-day: the low sun of 
the north stretches you out to an enormous 
shadow; it goes down soon enough) behind 
Nicodemus Tessin’s long royal frontage, which is 
outlined against a flare of scarlet or pink or 
against a clarity of pale lemon. 

Statues of immense pride—this 18th- 
century Stockholm is the Absolute of Pride— 
some of them by Fuseli’s energetic friend Sergel, 
raise swords or arms into a grey air of time. One 
is in a capital or a country, in history and 
in the present, in artifice and in nature, in 
sophistication and fresh sea air; and along the 
Norrstr6m, between the Opera House and the 
Royal Palace, below the dense traffic, the 
Stockholm fishermen (imagine this by London 
Bridge or below the terrace of the House of 
Commons) still winch their wide nets down into 
the water. The city, at its heart, still maintains 
something of the life, and plenty of the aspect, 
of the site before all of this low grandeur of 
the 18th century spread across the low islands 
which float that grandeur upon an arm of the 
Baltic. 

Stockholm’s lesson of nature in the city and 
the city in nature is one of knowing where to 
begin (the luck of geography and the skill re- 
quired to recognise it) and knowing where to 
add, and where, at all costs, to preserve; where 
to put a limit to greedy reconstruction or greedy 
transformation. 

Illustrations: 1, G. F. Allen; 
Swedish Tourist Office. 


3 and 4, 


HUNTING WITH A PACK OF DACHSHUNDS 


HORTLY after the end of the war Mr. 
S Rennie Hoare, of Stourhead in Wiltshire, 

began the reafforestation of some 1,000 
acres of his property, a considerable proportion 
of which was in need of replanting. In the early 
stages the number of rabbits on the estate 
seriously endangered the success of the scheme. 
A campaign of shooting and ferreting was 
carried out, but met with only moderate results. 
Rabbit-wire was also tried, but proved to be 
most expensive. It was, however, noticed that 
wherever the wire was erected, the growth of 
the young trees was greatly improved. It 
therefore became obvious that control of the 
rabbit population was essential. 


* * * 


Mr. Hoare had for some years kept a 
dachshund or two in the house and, knowing 
them to be excellent hunters, had realised the 
potentialities that a pack would have in the 
campaign against the rabbits. When a keeper 
saw a dachshund chase and kill a rabbit in the 
woods one day, he too was impressed by their 
possibilities. Thus it was that the Stourhead 
pack of dachshunds was born. The pack is 
hunted three times a week from September to 
March, which is enough to keep the rabbits 
under control; they are either killed by the 
hounds themselves, or are hunted by them and 
then shot or ferreted. As many holes as possible 
have been stopped, and there are now so few 
rabbits to be seen in the forests that damage to 
trees is negligible. Whenever a rabbit is seen, 
its exact position is reported to the estate- 
office, where, on a large-scale map, a pin is 
inserted to mark the place, and is only removed 
when the creature has been destroyed. This 
extermination of the rabbit population took 
place before the recent plague of myxomatosis 
swept the country. It is interesting to note that 
when the disease did arrive, the woodland- 
rabbit remained virtually immune, nearly 
everywhere, and particularly in the already 
almost rabbit-free forests at Stourhead. 

In addition to their primary purpose of 
keeping down the rabbits on the estate, the 


By CHRISTOPHER LEVER 


dachshunds are extremely useful in hunting 
that other woodland pest, the grey, squirrel, 
which does untold damage by barking trees, by 
cutting off the leaders for use in building dreys, 
and by feeding on succulent young tree-shoots, 
bark and seeds. The squirrels are either killed 
by the hounds, or treed by them and then 
shot. The pack is sometimes used to flush 
pheasants and woodcock from thick coverts, and 
it has killed a fully-grown fox cub and an adult 
badger above ground. 

Its piéce de résistance, however, is the 
hunting of roe deer, which are sometimes quite 
numerous at Stourhead, and occasionally fallow 
deer, both of which cause great damage to the 
trees by barking them, and by eating the young 
leaves and shoots; in 
pack enabled twelve roe to be shot. 

There are two distinct strains of dachshund 
or German badger-dog. The one with the 
longer body and shorter legs is employed in 
Germany for digging the badgers out of their 
earths, while the other, with shorter body and 
longer legs, is used in the chase. Because of 
their small size and short limbs dachshunds are, 
of course, rather slow, although on a long hunt 
over rough ground with a hot scent they will 
frequently outstrip a man: they have excep- 
tionally sharp noses and are possessed of great 
perseverance and endurance, thus making 
admirable hounds. The dachshund’s rather 
high-pitched voice has often caused it to be 
regarded as belonging to the terrier rather than 
the hound breed, but there can be no real doubt 
that its true place is in the latter group. The 
colour varies somewhat but is generally black- 
and-tan, although not infrequently it may. be 
either tan with a black nose, or yellowish, and 
occasionally grey or parti-coloured. 

The Stourhead pack has been in existence 
now for some five or six years, and numbers 
four couple: Monty, the leader, a patriarch of 
eleven years, Toast, Muffin, Marmalade, Taffy, 
Freddy, Lucky and Moonbeam. They belong to 
the strain used in Germany for the chase rather 


its first season the - 


than for the un-earthing of badgers, and are 
black-and-tan or yellowish in colour, except for 
the silver-dappled Muffin and the café-au-lait 
dappled Marmalade, (by Muffin, out of Toast). 
They are hunted regularly by the Master, Mr. 
Rennie Hoare, and by his son Mr. Henry Hoare 
and by the keeper, who also acts as huntsman 
and kennelman. 

A whistle is used in place of a horn to 
control the hounds, and they are also, of course, 
encouraged by the human voice. Mr. Hoare, 
his son and the keeper can tell each hound apart 
by its own particular voice during the hunt, 
although it may remain unseen, and can fre- 
quently tell what quarry is being hunted by the 
way in which the hounds speak when in full cry. 


* * * 


Incommon with most other packs of hounds, 
the dachshunds of Stourhead have their own 
individual peculiarities and characteristics. 
Many of them show a marked predilection for 
hunting one particular species of prey: for 
instance, the leader, Monty, prefers to hunt 
deer, either roe or fallow: Taffy, on the other 
hand, is keenest at keeping the woods clear of 
rabbits, whereas Toast is happiest when flushing 
pheasants and woodcock from the scrub and 
brushwood. 

The pack is usually hunted from one of the 
many rides which run through the forest. The 
hounds range back and forth, from one side of the 
woods to the other; as soon as one finds a scent 
they will be off together, all speaking at once. 
When hunting deer they will occasionally check, 
but are so pertinacious that they are almost 
certain to find the scent again sooner or later. 

Although the pack consists at the moment 
of four couple, there is already one couple of 
promising puppies being walked, and Mr. Hoare 
intends eventually to increase the pack to six or 
eight couple, which would be as many as could be 
conveniently hunted together. It is certainly to 
be hoped that the pack continues to flourish and 
increase in the future. Quite apart from its 
value in the woods of Stourhead, it must surely 
be unique in Britain. j 


, 
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be a 


MASTER OF AN ANCIENT CRAFT 


Written and Illustrated by ROY BEDDINGTON 


Newbury, Berkshire, is a hut which has 
a roof of red tiles mellowed by time and 
timbered sides which are no longer upright, but 
slope outward, when looked at from the front. 

Through the open half-door, if the visitor 
is fortunate, the whirr and rattle of a lathe will 
be heard; but it is no modern instrument pro- 
pelled by electricity that makes the noise, even 
if the grid passes within a few feet of it; it is an 
old treadle machine that springs to life at the 
touch of a foot. On this appliance Mr. George 
William Laily, now in his 89th year, plies his 
craft as a wood-turner. In spite of his age, 
however, Mr. Laily is in good health. Indeed, 
he has need to be, because there are gaps 
between the planks of his shed which admit not 
only shafts of sunlight, but cold air. The win- 
dow at his back, through the ages, has become 
mis-shapen, and the half-door, though closed, 
admits the wind. Thus from three quarters 
draughts must assail him, yet Mr. Laily, ruddy 
of complexion and with eyes that are clear and 
bright, seems to have been well able to with- 
stand the elements. 

Outside the hut, in a neat row on either 
side of the door, are finished or partly finished 
wooden bowls, set there to dry in the winter 
sun. Inside. most of the room is in shadow, but 
by the window, where stands the bench on 
which Mr. Laily sits, the light falls on the lathe 
through the leaded panes. 

I found him in action turning a salad bowl. 

“Good morning,” I said. 

“Morning to you,’ he said, with great 
politeness, taking his foot off the treadle. 

“T’m afraid I’m disturbing you.”’ 

“T can’t spare much time, you know. I’ve 
wedding sets to complete. The locals are 
always wanting wedding sets. It’s mostly what 
I do now, just to oblige them. I can’t do what 
I used to. In old days I supplied the big Lon- 
don shops and had two men working for me. My 
brother worked, too. That’s his wheel lathe 
over there, or what’s left of it. But he went to 
Canada and joined the building trade.” 

He made as if to continue his turning, not 
keen to be disturbed by my intrusion; but when 
I had taken some photographs, he became more 
forthcoming. 

“Yes, it’s elm I use. Nothing else.’’ He 
laid aside the long turning-hook he held in his 
right hand. 

“Why elm?’ I enquired. “Do you never 
use oak?” 

“Tt’s always been elm. I get the blocks 
from the timber yard at Hermitage. 
Square blocks they are when they 
arrive, though’’—he looked out of 
the window—‘‘time was when we 
had the trees lying out there. We 
sawed them up ourselves. We knew 
exactly how long they had been 
cut. 

“How long should the wood be 
seasoned ?”’ I interrupted. 

“About five or six years. I 
make my own tools,’’ he said, 
handing me a turning-hook for 
inspection. “‘At least, I get the 
blacksmith to supply the iron that 
fits inte the wooden handle, and I 
fashion the rest of it myself in the 
fire.” 

The iron part of the tool is 
about one-third of an inch thick and 
extends for over a foot, tapering 
towards the point where, a quarter 
of an inch across, it is bent back- 
ward in the shape of a hook. It is 
sharp at this end like a chisel. The 
turning-hook used for the inside of 
a bowl has a wider gape than that 
which shapes the outside, though to 
the unskilled both tools appear 
almost identical. 

“T’'ll tell you what,” he said, 
warming to our conversation, “I'll 
take you and show you the blocks. 
Round here to the left.” 


O* Turner’s Green, at Bucklebury, near 


MR. G. W. LAILY, OF BUCKLEBURY, 
BERKSHIRE, WITH HALF-FINISHED 
BOWLS MADE ON HIS’ TREADLE 
LATHE. He is in his eighty-ninth year and 
still carries on his craft of wood-turner 


I followed him through the half-door to 
another shed at the back, where there was a 
heap of elm cut into squares of different size 
and depth. In the centre was two feet of tree 
trunk on end, with a metal “compass,” as 
Mr. Laily termed it, lying on it, ready to mark 
the circle of the bowl or platter to be made. 
The shallow blocks were for bread boards, the 
deeper for bowls. 

“Of course, in old days, we had much big- 
ger blocks for the washing bowls; but I can’t 
manage them now,” said Mr. Laily. 

As he picked up one of the squares, placed 
it on the bole of the tree, and cut a circle on it 
with the point of the compass, I asked him what 
else he had made on the lathe. 

“We made candle-sticks, plates and wooden 
mugs, in our time; for my father and my grand- 
father before him followed the same craft. Of 


DRAWING OF MR. LAILY’S LATHE. A, maper, or turning 
wrist of the lathe; B, alder pole about 9 feet long; C, leather strap 
which acts as driving belt; D, metal pivots; E, end of strap leading 
to treadle; F, turning-hook for shaping the bowl; G, metal prongs 
which grip the bowl; H, arm-rest 


course, we also made stocks for cart-wheels— 
the wooden centre in which the spokes fit; but 
motors have ended all that.’ 

Then he fetched a small axe and began to 
chip the wooden square until he had formed the 
rough shape of a bowl. 

“Now I put it on the lathe. 
you.” 

Back in the big hut there was a further 
opportunity to study the construction of the 
lathe. To the top of the right-hand upright of 
the half-door is fixed a rough alder pole about 
nine feetin length. From the tip of it a leather 
strap is connected, three feet below, to the 
maper, as Mr. Laily called it, or turning 
wrist of the lathe, and the same strap, after one 
turn round the maper, is joined to the wooden 
treadle underneath. The cross-piece of the 
treadle at the end opposite to that where the 
strap is fixed is made fast by an iron swivel to 
the upright of the window frame, so that door 
and window must be under continuous pressure 
whenever the lathe is in use. 

At either end of the lathe are wooden 
blocks. In the smaller of the two an iron 
stanchion protrudes upwards, turning over at 
the top to form a right-angled pivot for one end 
of the maper; in the larger is another iron pivot, 
parallel to the first, fixed to the centre of the 
bottom of the bowl, which on the inside is 
gripped, in the middle, by four iron prongs 
which extend from the end of the maper, about 
nine inches distant from the pivot in the smaller 
block. 

Mr. Laily works with his back to the 
window. In front of him is a roughly-made rest 
of wood. On this he props his arm, while he 
manipulates the turning-hook, scraping out the 
wood from the edge towards the centre of the 
block until an inverted bowl is formed within 
the bowl he is making. This miniature bowl he 
extracts with the turning-hook and, when he 
has finished the larger, transforms it into a tiny 
replica of the other. In this manner he carves 
two bowls out of one block, rubbing them 
smooth with sandpaper. 

Mr. Laily, having explained his craft, wiped 
his moustache 

“You know,” he said, “the hut suffered 
badly from a bomb that fell over by those 
houses.”’ He looked again through the window. 
“Tt made a mess of the timbers.”’ 

Here was the reason for the rickety state 
of his workshop, the many nails which held the 
planks together, and the inward list apparent 
from the outside. 

“How old is 
asked. 

“ Eighty-year-old, it would be.” 

“Indeed; and how long has the 
family been at this job?”’ 


I'll show 


the lathe?” I 


“At least a hundred years, 
perhaps more.” 
“You look young for your 


years,’’ I said. 

“T’m all right; but one of those 
elm blocks fell off a lorry unloading 
here and threw me all over the place. 
My legs have been bad ever 
since.” 

Apart from his legs and deaf- 
ness, he had the bearing of a man of 
sixty or seventy. 

Before I left, he agreed to sell 
me one of the two finished bowls 
drying in the sun—a kind act, for 
all his products are now made to 
order. When I had thanked him, he 
sat on a piece of wood and, turning 
the bowl over, took a pencil from 
his breast pocket and began to write. 
When he had finished he handed it 
back. On the bottom was inscribed 
the date and his own signature, a 
charming gesture to end a pleasant 
interlude. 

As I turned to leave, he said 
with great sincerity: “It’s a great 
pity these country crafts are dying 
out, a real pity.”’ 
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A PORTRAIT PAINTER RE-DISCOVERED 


By C. H. COLLINS BAKER 


1.—PORTRAIT OF JUDGE CHARLES CLARKE (1745), BY GEORGE BEARE, WHO PAINTED IN AND AROUND SALISBURY IN 
THE DECADE 1740 TO 1750. “The temper of his portraits is plain George Beare, simple, unmannered and personal.” (Right) 2—PORTRAIT 
OF THOMAS CHUBB, A RELIGIOUS WRITER (1747) “UNPARALLELED AT ITS DATE FOR ITS LIVELY, INTIMATE AND 


trait 


painters have not received much attention, 
though 
Lance 

might be well rep 
shire worked one of the most interesting of these 


tasty 18th-century British 


ady investigation in Yorkshire 
ure, Norwich and Birmingham 
id. In Hampshire and Wilt- 


and 


provincials, George Beare, whose practice was 
confined, so far as we know, to only one decade, 
1740 to 1750. 

His centre of operations was Salisbury, 
and in those parts, probably, he went about 
obliging patrons. His portraits of Judge 


3.—PORTRAIT OF SIR ALE 


SLIGHTLY MALICIOUS HUMOUR” 


Charles Clarke (Fig. 1) and Mrs. Jane-Clarke, 
née Mullins, are in Flintshire, but this does not 
show that Beare travelled so far afield. Clarke 
married a Winchester lady as his second wife 
about 1744, and their daughter married Thomas 
Griffith, of Rhual, Flintshire, where the portraits 
are. Their son, Field-Marshal Sir Alured Clarke 
(1745-1832), settled near Rhual when he 
retired. In May, 1750, Judge Clarke was present 
at the trial of Captain Clarke at the Old Bailey, 
after his fatal duel with Captain Innes, and 
caught gaol fever, which carried him off. He 


ANDER POWELL, OF HURDCOTT, WILTSHIRE (1746). 
SIR ALEXANDER’S MOTHER (1746). 


was buried at Godmanchester in Huntingdon- 
shire. 

I have found no portrait by Beare 
earlier than 1741, or later than 1749. In these 
narrow limits he reflects no marked London 
influence, such as Hudson’s or Highmore’s, 
Dahl’s or Ramsay’s. He seems to have been an 
independent provincial, not a rugged primitive, 
such as is prized in America, nor a revolutionary. 
His poses, general arrangements and handling 
are what we expect of their period, but the 
temper or character of his portraits is plain 


(Middle) 4.—MRS. JOHN POWELL, 


(Right) 5—YOUNG MAN IN AN OVAL (1746) 


reas 


a a 
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6.—ANOTHER BEARE PORTRAIT, POSSIBLY OF SUSANNAH CIBBER (1747). 
FORT OF ALDERBURY (1747), “ARCHLY SNIFFING A SPRIG OF ORANGE BLOSSOM” 


George Beare, simple, unmannered and personal, 
as are early portraits by Hogarth and Reynolds. 

Perhaps Samuel Redgrave’s mention of 
Beare’s portrait of John, 4th Duke of Bedford 
and of a print of another portrait was the first 
modern mention of him. Beyond a note by 
Scharf in 1859 that the Duke of Bedford was 
then in a Mr. Watkins’s hands, I have no inform- 
ation on that portrait. The print may have 
been G. Bockman’s mezzotint of Thomas 
Chubb or Faber’s of George Whitefield, under 
the name of G. Beard. Chaloner Smith des- 
cribed the Chubb picture, gratuitously adding 
that the sitter’s face and expression are ‘“‘most 
repulsive,’ an inadvertent testimony to Beare’s 
independence. In 1898 the National Portrait 
Gallery bought one version of Thomas Chubb 
(Fig. 2): the other is properly in Salisbury 
Guildhall, the only representative there of 
Salisbury’s own painter. In 1903 Gosse intro- 
duced this Chubb in Harper's Magazine as 
“recently discovered.”’ In 1922 Martin Leggatt 
gave Beare’s Francis Price, author and archi- 
tect, to the National Portrait Gallery. And that, 
probably, was all that was 
known about this painter thirty 
years ago. By now some thirty 
of his portraits have come to 
light. 

The dates of his birth and 


death are unknown. By 1746 
he was established in Salis- 
bury, when he painted Sir 


Alexander Powell, of Hurdcott, 
Wiltshire (Fig. 3), his father 
John Powell and, perhaps, his 
mother Anne (née Priaulx) 
Powell (Fig. 4). One Friday 
morning in 1746 Beare asked 
Sir Alexander Powell, living 
in 45, Castle-street, which he 
had built thirty years before, 
to let him have “‘the red wast- 
coat which you are to be 
represented in in your picture, 
to paint it from’’ and to choose 
the ‘“‘couller for the coat and 
when you come this way to 
step in to see it to give me 
your approbation on what is 
allwready done.” Sir Alexander 
chose a stone-grey coat, in which 
and his deep red waistcoat he 
appears to-day. 

If, as suggested, Beare’s 
vision of his sitters is not out 
of the way, there are rather 
surprising exceptions. Poor 
Thomas Chubb (1747), so abus- 
ed by Chaloner Smith, is 


METROPOLITAN STANDARDS.” 


unparalleled at its date for its lively, intimate 
and slightly malicious humour. Hogarth’s Lord 
Lovat has a similar unconventional quality. 
Later Reynolds’s Laurence Sterne (1760) may 
occur to us as relevant. Chubb (1669-1747), 
Glover’s and Tallow Chandler’s assistant, 
valet or footman, owes his place in the National 
Portrait Gallery to his Arian and Deistical 


tracts. Another strikingly different exception 
is the Young Man in an Oval (Fig. 5), 


painted in 1746, whose comely charm is of 
the kind we see, forty years later, in Romney’s 
Eton Leaving Portraits, but certainly not in 
Hudson’s young men. And the so-called 
Susannah Cibber (1747), thus christened, I 
think, since she appeared at auction, has a 
hint of the quality and charm in some Ramsay 
women portraits (Fig. 6), while Miss Fort of 
Alderbury (1747), archly sniffing a sprig of 
orange blossom (Fig. 7), surely reminds us of the 
vogue, set about this time by J. B. van Loo, as 
does the modelling of Beare’s ladies’ hands. 
The portrait of Judge Charles Clarke is 
perhaps Beare’s best formal portrait (Fig. 1), 
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(Right) 7.—MISS 
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conceived in what Vertue 
called the style of “‘the old 
Masters,’ that is Dahl and 
Richardson. Perhaps the sit- 
ter’s prestige as a Londoner 
and baron of the Exchequer 


dictated the formality. In- 
cidentally, the portrait of 
Mrs. Clarke is almost un- 
recognisable as a_ Beare. 
Nor perhaps, but for the 
signature, would the port- 
rait of the little girl, Jane 


(Coles) Mys. Medlycott (1749), 
be associated with our paint- 
er. Fora time it was improb- 
ably assigned to Hogarth. 

Beare as we see him in 
the 1740s is a well-grounded 
craftsman, drawing, modelling 
and painting with academic 
competence. His A Divine 
(1748) in Professor Water- 
house's possession is, asregards 
the head, most accomplished, 
even by Metropolitan stan- 
dards (Fig. 8). From what ap- 
prenticeship Beare came we 
have no idea. Possibly some 
local follower of Richardson 
was behind him; Richardson- 
ian portraits are frequent in the 
Salisbury region. Beare’s pal- 
ette is somewhat earthy, in his 
draperies and flesh half-tints, 
but it includes strong reds and deep blue: Mrs. 
John Powell’s dress is rich gold, with an ice-blue 
bow at her breast. John Powell (1746) wears a 
deep blue coat and silver-grey waistcoat. 
Middle-aged Man in Scarlet (1744)—Fig. 9— 
and Lovd Rodney (1744) are in full scarlet. 
Chubb’s coat is dull greeny-grey, his muffler deep 
wine red with a thin blue stripe. Price’s coat, 
like Sir Alexander Powell’s, is stone-grey. 

Beare’s pigment surface is thin and simple, 
with, in both the Price and Chubb, a somewhat 
tempera-like quality. The so-called Lord Rodney 
(1744) may have been painted at Avington, 
Wiltshire, the seat of George Brydges, who 
partly brought him up. In the portrait, by the 
way, the future admiral looks about 16 to 18, 
whereas in 1744 he was 25. A similar question 
occurs in the case of the portrait traditionally 
called Anne (Priaulx) Mrs. John Powell (1746). 
Here she might appear rather as the contem- 
porary of Sir Alexander Powell thanas his mother. 

Illustrations: 1, Mrs. G. M. Heaton; 2, 
National Portrait Gallery ; 3 and 4, F. Manning; 
5 to 9, Professor E. K. Waterhouse. 


8.—A DIVINE (1748); “AS REGARDS THE HEAD, IT IS MOST ACCOMPLISHED, EVEN BY 
(Right) 9—MIDDLE-AGED MAN IN SCARLET (1744) 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP IN BLACK STONEWARE 


TRURIA, in Staffordshire, 
E perhaps the most widely 
known pottery in England, 
was first spoken of merely as the 
Black Works. The estate was 
bought and the pottery erected for 
the specific purpose of developing 
a new range of stonewares that 
could be shaped into Etruscan 
vases, Roman busts and similar 
neo-Classical delights. It is some- 
what surprising, therefore, to find 
how little is generally known 
about these endearing and long- 
favoured wares made in a wide 
range of ornaments and useful 
pieces by Josiah Wedgwood and 
his successors throughout the 19th 
century. 

Josiah Wedgwood successfully 
launched his now celebrated . 
Queen’s ware in the early 1760s 
and then turned his energies to.the 
creation of fine ornamental stone- 
ware. Experiments carried out 
during 1764-1766 convinced him 
that this hitherto unexplored 
branch of the potter’s craft would 
be highly profitable. First he 
developed a black vitreous stone- 
ware characterised by its fine grain 
and dense, uniform texture, with a 
surface richer and smoother than 
that of any ceramic formerly 
known. When fired at a high tem- 
perature its body was so hard that 
it was practically impervious to 
water and required no glaze. There was no 
unevenness of surface and, being unglazed, it 
was devoid of crazing. 

Formerly black stonewares had _ been 
coloured with oxide of iron. Wedgwood’s new 
black ware consisted of Staffordshire ball clay, 
calcined ochre, ground glassy slag from iron- 
stone and ten per cent. of manganese dioxide. 
A surface polish was secured by coating the 
black biscuit with varnish and re-firing at red 
heat. After being removed from the kiln, while 
slightly warm it was rubbed with a soft rag 
dipped in skim milk. This produced a perma- 
nent slightly glossy appearance. 
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Immediately perfection was realised Wedg- 
wood bought the Ridge House estate, Shelton, 
and began building what was at first known 
as the Black Works and later developed into 
the world-famous Etruria. These premises were 
devoted entirely to the production of the new 
black stoneware which Wedgwood named 
basaltes, after the natural volcanic rock of such 
well-known phenomena as the Giant’s Cause- 
way in Northern Ireland and Fingal’s Cave in 
the Hebrides. The success of fine basaltes for 
thrown and turned work was such that he took 
Thomas Bentley into partnership as sales execu- 
tive. On June 13, 1769, when the new pottery 


2.—BUSTS IN BLACK BASALTES. (Left) Unknown subject; (right) Ben Jonson impressed 
Wedgwood, made at Etruria in 1787; height 18 ins. 


1.—THE WEDGWOOD FAMILY IN THE GROUNDS OF ETRURIA HALL, PAINTED BY GEORGE 
STUBBS IN 1780. On the tripod table at Josiah Wedgwood’s elbow is a vase in black basaltes, a black 
stoneware developed by him in the 1760s 


was Officially put into operation, six basaltes 
vases were made to commemorate the event. 
While Bentley acted as ““wheelboy’’ Wedgwood 
himself threw these ten-inch vases, which were 
afterwards painted with red Classical figures in 
the Etruscan style. 

It was soon discovered that basaltes con- 
stituted an excellent body for intricate sharply- 
defined ornament, produced by hand-pressing 
bats of clay into moulds; hollow-ware pressing 
and flat-ware pressing were skilled branches of 
the potter’s craft. Bas reliefs of Classic figures 
and groups were pressed and then sprigged 
(applied) to the surface of thrown ware from 
about 1775. 

In their London catalogue of 1779 Wedg- 
wood and Bentley described their black stone- 
ware as “‘a fine Black Porcelain having the same 
property as Basaltes, resisting the Attacks of 
Acids; being a Touch-stone to Copper, Silver 
and Gold . . . admitting a good polish and equal 
in hardness to Agate and Porphyry. The Black 
is Sterling and will Last for Ever.’’ Among the 
basaltes listed in the catalogue were: “Antique 


- vases of black porcelaine or artificial basaltes, 


highly finished with bas reliefs; lamps and 
candelabra; busts and small statues, boys and 
girls; heads of illustrious Romans and moderns; 
flower-pots and root-pots; vases and tripods; 
inkstands; tea and coffee services, including 
chocolate pots, sugar dishes, cream ewers, 
cabinet cups and saucers, plain and enriched.”’ 
Vases were sometimes of an immense size, such 
as the replicas of a Greek vase in the British 
Museum, 33 inches high and 18 inches in 
diameter. Busts for ornamenting libraries 
measured as much as 20 inches in height and 
included those of Shakespeare, Bacon, Ben 
Jonson, Cicero, Cato, Seneca, Grotius and Plato. 

Antique gems in cameo and intaglio were 
copied in basaltes. Sulphur casts were taken 
from originals by James Tassie, whose first 
account, dated 1769, was for 70 impressions at 
twopence each. Many basaltes cameos were 
given a brilliant reflecting surface by polishing 
on the lapidary’s wheel, and the ‘bevelled rims 
of portrait medallions might be finished in the 
same way. 

Tea-table basaltes might be ornamented 
with sprigged work in relief, all-over embossed 
work, engine turning or painting in encaustic 
colours. Wedgwood is often credited with the 
invention of the engine-turning lathe in the 
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3.—ORNAMENTAL BLACK BASALTES IN CLASSICAL DESIGNS BEARING THE 
MARK WEDGWOOD AND BENTLEY AND MADE IN THE 1770s 


early 1760s; it has also been attributed to 
Willam Baddeley, of Eastwood. Such a lathe, 
however, was used in the 17th century and was 
fully described and illustrated in L’Avrt de 
Tourney, by Charles Plumier (1701). The orna- 
ment appeared on silver bearing hall-marks 
earlier than 1760. No doubt either Wedgwood 
or Baddeley introduced engine turning to the 
Staffordshire pottery trade. Simon Shawe 
records that Josiah Wedgwood offered to buy 
lathes from Baddeley at ‘‘ezghty guineas each for 
six provided Mr. B. would not sell under the 
price to other persons.’”’ Wedgwood, however, 
made his own machines and Baddeley, in addi- 
tion to his pottery and flint-grinding yards, 
established a lathe-making business. The 
engine-turning lathe rotated the article to be 
decorated with an eccentric oscillating motion, 
while the cutting tool remained still. This could 
be so adjusted as to provide a wide range of 
complicated geometric diced and fluted designs 
on dried unfired basaltes of leather hardness. 
This did not pull against the tools and left 
clear-cut lines. 

Wedgwood’s black basaltes proved to be 
a perfect ground for colourful ornament. 
Ordinary enamels with a basis of glass were 
unsuited to its extremely smooth surface, how- 
ever, and quickly flaked off. Wedgwood there- 
fore evolved a type of encaustic or burnt-in 
paint for which he was granted a patent (No. 
939, November 16, 1769). This was described in 
the specification as ‘“‘a peculiar species of 
encaustic painting in various colours in imitation 
of the ancient Etruscan and Roman Earthen- 
ware for the purpose of ornamenting 
earthen and porcelaine ware.’’ By the mixing of 
ten ingredients in different proportions seven 
colours were possible—red, white, orange, green, 
blue, yellow, dry black. These were mixed with 
wax and painted on the basaltes, to which they 
were fused by firing. 

The decorated basaltes delighted the china- 
sellers and in the following year decorating 
workshops were established at Chelsea, pri- 
marily for ornamenting ‘“‘encaustic vases, 
although, of course, much enamelling on 
Queen’s ware was done too. 

Wedgwood’s style of applying the colours 
was the reverse of the ancient process. He used 
a black body and enriched it with painted 
designs, chiefly in red. Roman originals, which 
he copied, in ‘the British Museum were in red 
terra-cotta with grounds of black glaze, tle 
patterns silhouetted in unglazed red. Wedg- 
wood also made a red stoneware which he 
named rosso antico, and this he painted with 
backgrounds in shining black, also protected 
by his patent. 

An encaustic gold bronze, too, was covered 
by the patent. This was painted over basaltes 
moulded and tooled into forms resembling the 
finest efforts of bronze workers and produced 


4.—WINE AND WATER VASES IN BLACK 
BASALTES MARKED WEDGWOOD AND 
BENTLEY. (Left) Figure of Bacchus holding 
spout, applied goat head and fruiting vine; 
(right) Neptune holding spout, applied dolphin 


head and seaweed wreath 


5.—BLACK STONEWARE MADE AT THE LEEDS POTTERY. 
jug; coffee- -pot and cover, with leaf ornament on handle and spout, and body and cover 
engine-turned; sugar-basin and cover with formal decoration and bas reliefs 
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at a fraction of the cost. The prepared bronze 
powder was ground in oil of turpentine and 
smoothly applied by sponge or pencil brush to 
the basaltes when shaped and ready for firing, 
but not quite dry. After firing in the kiln the 
coating of bronze was hand-burnished to a 
mirror-bright polish. Bronzed basaltes for many 
years were to be found in the great homes of 
Britain and the Continent. Encaustic bronze 
would not withstand intensive cleaning, for 
crevices in apparently black basaltes have been 
noted containing traces of bronze. Wedgwood’s 
principal bronze worker from 1784 to 1845 was 
Aaron Steele; thus is proved the long period over 
which the decoration was made. Silvering has 
also been recorded and coppering noted. Pro- 
fessor Church describes encaustic painting as 
“mechanically perfect but artistically defective.” 

Josiah Wedgwood died in 1795 when war- 
time hardship resulted in negligible demands 
for costly basaltes. Selling prices were greatly 
reduced by casting basaltes in moulds instead 
of hand-throwing or pressing, and by omitting 
the special varnish firing. Cast basaltes had long 
been made by other potters and marketed as 
Egyptian black. Cast hollow-ware needed to be 
finished in the lathe, thus giving it a dull, dead- 
black unfired appearance. The Wedgwood firm, 
however, continued making basaltes by the 
original methods throughout the 19th century. 

Wedgwood basaltes exhibited at the Great 
Exhibition in 1851 included: “Black vase, 
8 inches (with pedestal 9 inches) ‘Apotheosis of 
a Poet’; two vases 16 inches each, ‘Water and 
Wine’; various other vases, plain, of different 
sizes; lamp and candlestick; copy of Portland 
or Barberini vase, 10 inches high with white 
jasper bas-reliefs [this was also exhibited in dark 
blue jasper]; black vase with red Etruscan 
figures; vases, various and with inscriptions.” 

Wedgwood basaltes made before 1769 were 
unmarked; since then the ware has always been 
impressed with a trade mark. Between 1769 
and 1780 it was impressed with a circular stamp 
displaying the name Wedgwood and Bertley, 
Etruria, in raised letters w ithin a double circle. 
This was impressed in the corner within the 
plinth of the vase, and on the pedestal of a bust 
or large figure, and around the screw of a two- 
piece vase. Between 1769 and 1780 Wedgwood 
and Bentley, followed by the catalogue number, 
was impressed in intaglios, reduced in the case 
of a very small piece of basaltes to W and B 
with the catalogue number, or even the number 
alone. Wedgwood and Bentley in varying sizes 
was impressed in much basaltes. From 1780 
Wedgwood basaltes have always been impressed 
with the name Wedgwood, and England was 
added in 1891. 

Mankowitz notes that some 50 impressed 
marks of different potters have been collated in 
connection with 18th-century black stoneware 
and that none of this compares favourably with 
Wedgwood’s basaltes. William Baddeley, of 
Eastwood, made excellent black stoneware which 
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he tried to pass Off as Wedgwood’s basaltes by impressing his 
trade mark Eastwood in such a way that ‘East’? was indistinct 
and “Wood” was clear, China sellers might then persuade the 
uwary that they were buying the more costly basaltes. In 
folden’s Directory, 1805, the firm is entered with “Egyptian black 
mig. Shelton 

Humphrey Palmer, of Hanley, a copyist of all Wedgwood’s 


ornamental stonewares, challenged the validity of Wedgwood’s 
patent for encaustic painting. This he persistently infringed and 
he contested an injunction served upon him by Wedgwood. The 
affair ended in a compromise, the two men sharing the patent 
rights. Until the patent expired in 1785 encaustic painting .was 
not used by any other potters 

Palmer was a close imitator of Wedgwood’s entire series of 
ornamental wares, first copying his basaltes, pirating his designs 
immediately they appeared on the market, and using a circular 
trade mark which at a casual glance on a black surface might be 
mistaken for Wedgwood and Bentley’s stamp. The quality of 


Palmer's work, as Wedgwood acknowledged, was excellent. That 
Palmer was fully experienced as a potter mm black stoneware Is 
proved by the existence of a vase in the British Museum, bearing 
ng Venus and Cupid in Vulcan's Smithy. This is 
impressed with Palmer’s name and the date 1769, and is inscribed 
“Voyesr Sculp 
Palmer's pottery operated until 1817, although he failed in 
1778. Vhe various name changes permit accurate date attributions 
by collectors. Palmer embossed his black stoneware either with 
the name Palmer in raised letters, or H. Palmer, Hanley, in a 


t 
double circle. An example in the collection of a CountRY Lire 


reliefs representi 


8.—BLACK BASALTES CUP AND SAUCER DECORATED IN RED 
ENCAUSTIC COLOURS, 1778; height 2) ins. (Right) TEA-POT THROWN AND ENGINE- 
TURNED WITH CAPPED RIM AND LION FINIAL ON COVER, 1780; height 4} ins. 


20, 


7. —=PATR OF CROCUS POTS IN BLACK BASALTES, MADE IN 1820. They are decorated 


in red and white encaustic colours, with applied “Cupids and Wreath” decoration; height 52 ins. 


AND WHITE 
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6.—WEDGWOOD BULB POT IN THE FORM OF A PORCUPINE. Late 


18th century 


reader is impressed H. Palmer, Hanley, 
Statfordshire. 

James Neale acquired Palmer’s business in 
1778 and continued as a Wedgwood imitator, 
using fine-quality bodies, first-class craftsman- 
ship and a similar range of productions, but of 
smaller proportions. Neale’s name was im- 
pressed in various styles: Neale and Co. in 
large or small italics; I. Neale, Hanley, and 
I. Neale, Hanley ima circle, the lettersraised. The 
name might be accompanied by a crowned G. 

Robert Wilson joined Neale in 1786 and 
directed the firm’s energies to cream-coloured 
earthenware and tea and coffee services in poor- 
quality Egyptian black, impressed Neale and 
Wilson in a single line. Wilson died in 1801 and 
was succeeded by his brother David, who traded 
as David Wilson and Sons until his death in 
1816. His Egyptian black was impressed Wilson 
with a crowned C above. 

The types of Egyptian black stoneware tea- 
pots made in the early 19th century are outlined 
in an invoice made in 1797 by John Twemlow, 
of Shelton: “E Black Teapots, Capt., fest4 
and fig’ [Egyptian black teapots, capped, 
festooned and. figured]; ditto, upright fest? 
and fig’; Oval E Black Teapots; ditto prest 
leaf; scollop top fest?, fig? and banded; 
ditto prest leaf and fest? and figured and 
banded a’ tip; ditto creams to match; ditto 
fluted; ditto coffee pots; octagon pots with 
scallop top and creams to match; oval plain 
teapots.” 

The tradition that Egyptian black stone- 
ware was bought exclusively for mourning 
occasions hardly bears examination, although 
this was no doubt a mid-Victorian fashion. The 
amount made during the 19th century was pro- 
digious, huge quantities being exported to 
Holland, the Baltic countries and America. 
Even as late as 1860 Henry Venables, of Hanley, 
found it profitable to establish a pottery speci- 
alising in Egyptian black, and in 1880 H. Aynes- 
ley and Co., of Longton, was making it from 
the moulds of Robinson and Chetham, who had 
operated the works from about 1820 to 1870. 
This was the only mexpensive fine tea ware of 
thin section capable of withstanding continual 
usage with boiling water. 

More than 50 potters of the 19th century 
are known to have made Egyptian black stone- 
ware, the majority of it unmarked. The follow- 
ing impressed names, among others, have been 
recorded. From Staffordshire: E.|Mayer, muid- 
1770s to 1805; E. Mayer and Son, 1805-1840; 
A. and E. Keeling, early 19th century; Walton, 
about 1805-1835; Birch, 1802-1814; Lockett, 
about 1825-1875. From Yorkshire: Hartley, 
Greens and Co., Leeds Pottery, about 1800- 
1820; David Dunderdale and Co., Castleford, 
1793-1820. 

Illusivations: 1, 2, 4, 7 and 8, Wedgwood 
Museum; 3, Collection of Sir John Wedgwood, 
Bari.; 5, Leeds City Art Gallery ; 6, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 
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RACING NOTES 


A TRIUMPH FOR IRELAND - 


IX times in the last 12 years the National 
Hunt festival has been interfered with by 
the weather, and again last week it was 

touch and go whether the meeting would take 
place, for those who motored down from Lon- 
don on the Tuesday morning could see snow 
lying on the slopes of the Chilterns, and the 
plough was hard as granite. However, the sun 
was shining, and by the time the Cotswolds 
were reached prospects looked decidedly better. 
The Prestbury Park race-course lay softly green 
against the background of surrounding hills. The 
stewards decided to put the first race back to 
2.30 and run through the remainder of the day’s 
programme at half-hourly intervals in order to 
make up for the lost time. On the second day 
there was no question about racing starting 
punctually, but by the time the third race was 
run it was sleeting heavily, and later the course 
and stands were enveloped in whirling snow, 
making conditions almost intolerable for per- 
formers and spectators alike and the prospects 
for Gold Cup day extremely doubtful. But the 
morning sun again came to the rescue, and con- 
ditions were well-nigh perfect on the third day. 

This year’s National Hunt meeting will be 
remembered as having been an Irish benefit. 
Year after year, the Irish send a squadron or 
two of their best hurdlers and steeplechasers to 
Cheltenham, and invariably they collar some of 
the prizes. But this year they fairly excelled 
themselves, winning no fewer then eight of the 
18 races, being narrowly beaten in two others, 
and losing a third a trifle unluckily, when 
Mrs. C. Magnier’s Sestina, hot favourite for the 
National Hunt Juvenile Steeplechase, having 
jumped the last fence half.a length in front 
of Mr. R. B. Potter’s Bee Off, swerved 
violently, collided with a doll and unseated her 
rider. 

Although the Irish had good reason to be 
pleased with the results of this year’s National 
Hunt meeting, the two most valuable trophies 
stayed at home. So far, however, as the Gold Cup 
was concerned it was a bloodless victory for the 
home team since there was no challenger from 
Ireland, and Dunnock, their lone challenger for 
the Champion Hurdle Challenge Cup, was at 
a disadvantage in that he had not had a race 
since the middle of November, when he won the 
Lansdown Hurdle race over the course. 

The Gold Cup, which was run for on the 
last day of the meeting, was thought likely .to 
devolve into a stern contest between Linwell, 
who won the race last year, and Mme. kK. 
Hennessy’s Mandarin, a wiry, French-bred 
gelding, who had improved steadily throughout 
the season, having won the valuable Hennessy 
Gold Cup, a handicap steeplechase at Sandown 
Park and the King George VI Steeplechase at 
Kempton Park in succession. The danger to 
these two was, in the opinion of experts, 
likely to be Mrs. P. Pleydell-Bouverie’s 
Polar Flight, who, like Mandarin, had improved 
by the proverbial ton during the course of the 
season, and who had been taken out of the 
Grand National in order to concentrate on the 
Gold Cup. The other runners in a small, but 
select, field were the mare Kerstin, runner-up 
to Linwell last year, Gay Donald and Limber 
Hill, winners of the race in 1955 and 1956 
respectively, Game Field and Hall Weir, com- 
petent steeplechasers, the one from Yorkshire, 
and the other from Berkshire, and Jack V, a 
nine-year-old from France, who did not seem 
to be in the least fancied. 

In the paddock before the race Mandarin 
stood out. He is by no means an imposing 
individual, but he was packed with muscle. 
With his half-clipped coat and sprightly walk 
he was the picture of a well-trained jumper, 
and it was no surprise to find that the book- 
makers had installed him as favourite, par- 
ticularly as there had been rumours that all was 
not well with Linwell and that he might not run. 

The race was as eventful as the prelimin- 
aries. Game Field and Gay Donald, both of 
whom like to bowl along in front, set off at a 
cracking pace, tracked by Kerstin and Man- 
darin, and it was probably the strength of the 


gallop that was responsible for Mandarin’s 
making a shocking mistake at the first open 
ditch, from which, however, he swiftly recovered. 
At the end of the first circuit Gay Donald had 
taken a clear lead, and he was followed by 
Kerstin, Mandarin, Polar Flight and Game Field, 
in that order, with Linwell beginning to take 
closer order. So far the race had conformed to 
pre-conceived notions. But at the fence before 
the water, which is hidden from the stands by 
the number board, the picture changed, for 
Mandarin hit it low and hard and dislodged his 
rider, and a second later Linwell took off too 
soon and catapulted M. Scudamore from the 
saddle. Gay Donald continued in front, but 
four fences from home he had shot his bolt, and 
Kerstin took up the running, hotly pursued by 
Polar Flight. They raced over the last three 
fences, scarcely a length between them, with 
Polar Flight seemingly going the better. But 
the mare struggled with the utmost game- 
ness, and though obviously tired she pricked 


TAKING A FENCE IN THE RACE 


winner, Mr. G. H. Moore’s Kerstin, ridden by S. Hayhurst, is on the extreme right 


her ears on coming to the last fence, jumped it 
quickly and clearly, and ably assisted by S. 
Hayhurst, her young rider, battled on up the 
hill to win, all out, by half-a-length. It was just 
recompense for her equally brave, but fruitless, 
effort in last year’s race, and for C. Bewicke, her 
trainer, who had then taken his disappointment 
in the most sporting manner. Gay Donald 
finished third, many lengths behind the two 
leaders. 

The Champion Hurdle Challenge Cup was 
won for the second year in succession by an out- 
sider from a small Shropshire stable. Last year 
it was Merry Deal, trained by his owner, Mr. A. 
Jones, of Oswestry, who had upset the apple- 
cart, and this year it was Bandalore, a seven- 
year-old gelding by Tambourin, belonging to 
Mrs. D. Wright, and trained by her husband at 
Craven Arms, who won the title. Bandalore 
had shown himself to be a useful performer in 
handicap class—he won the November Handi- 
cap Hurdle race at Liverpool last November 
but there was no reason to suppose that he had 
it in him to become champion and he started off 
at odds of 20 to 1 against. But there was no 
suggestion of a fluke about his victory, for he led 
from the start until he was given a breather 
about half a mile from home, and then came 
again to run the more fancied horses out of it 
from the last hurdles. Second and third, beaten 


FOR THE GOLD CUP AT CHELTENHAM. 
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By DARE WIGAN 


by two lengths and five lengths respectively, 
were Mr. D, Deyong’s Tokoroa and Mr, J. 
Bennett's Retour de Flamme. Here, again an 
inspection of the runners in the paddock was 
no help in finding the winner, for Retour de 
Flamme stood out on looks. 

Although Ireland took the lion's share of 
the more conventional races at Cheltenham, 
Scotland and the Border Country, in addition to 
providing the winner of the Gold Cup, showed 
once again that their hunters are more than a 
match for those from the shires. The Callant, 
winner of the Foxhunter’s Challenge Cup in 1956 
and 1957, was not in action this year, but a 
worthy deputy was found in Whinstone Hill, a 
bay gelding from the Percy Hunt in Northum- 
berland, where steep banks and stone walls are 
formalities. Whinstone Hill, coolly ridden by his 
owner, Mr. Rh. Brewis, won this event comfort- 
ably, defeating among others, the much-vaunted 
Colledge Master, who had been fancied to win 
the Grand National. On the previous day Mrs. 


The 


T. D. C. Dun’s Spud Tamson, who had left his 
Midlothian fastness on the Sunday before racing 
preceded by a snow plough, won the National 
Hunt Steeplechase in driving sleet, making a 
prodigious leap at the last fence and striding 
away up the hill as though he were enjoying 
himself hugely. This, again, was a family 
triumph, for Spud Tamson is trained by the 
owner’s husband and was ridden by her brother- 
in-law. 

But when allyis said, the meeting belonged 
to the Irish. On the first day, the honours went 
to C. Magnier, who trains in Co. Tipperary, for, 
after his first runner, Limonali, had been beaten 
by the width of a bee’s knee in the Broadway 
Novices’ Steeplechase, he won the Grand Annual 
Steeplechase with Top Twenty, and the Birdlip 
Handicap Hurdle with Springsilver. On the 
second day, V. O’Brien took Divisions | and 2 of 
the Gloucestershire Hurdle with Admiral Stuart 
and Prudent King respectively, and T. W. 
Dreaper won the Cotswold Steeplechase with 
Mr. A. Craigie’s Fortria and the National Hunt 
Handicap Steeplechase with the Duchess of 
Westminster’s Sentina. Finally, on the last day, 
D. L. Moore saddled Quita Que to win the 
Cathcart Challenge Cup and Magnier had a third 
success with Mrs. V. van den Bergh’s Friendly 
Boy, who beat a number of other fancied horses 
in the County Handicap Hurdle race. 
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AN INQUEST ON ENGLISH RUGBY ~ 3; 0.1. owen” 


NGLAND remained unbeaten at the end 
E of a drawn game at Murrayfield on Satur- 
day, but it was Scotland in a heroic mood 
who captured most of the honours—a fact 
generously admitted by their opponents, who 
joined with the crowd which had swept over the 
field in cheering the Scottish fifteen as they 
departed for the dressing rooms. 
It cannot be added that the game had been 
a great one in the classical sense. The scoring 
was limited to a penalty goal apiece, which 
provided its own commentary upon the open 
play in conditions all in favour of handling and 
running. On the other hand, it was good to see 
a Scottish pack, stones lighter than their 


opponents, fighting back so magnificently in 
what, with fair reason, had been regarded by 
most people as almost a forlorn hope. 


Phillips, the Oxford Blue, it might have been 
expected, or at least thought possible, that the 
scoring power of the side as a whole would have 
been improved. 

There remained, to be sure, the uncertain- 
ties at stand-off half, the pivotal position, upon 
which so much—some think everything—still 
depends in spite of the growth of scientific 
spoiling. Last season, Bartlett, an experienced 
Harlequin, started his international career with 
a big question mark after his name, but steadily 
improved as a hander-on of the ball to strong- 
running centres. This season he made way for 
a new man, Horrocks-Taylor, who had greatly 
impressed as a member of a Cambridge team 
pledged to attack, and, in fact, been able to 
score a large number of points, though not to 
win the University Match. MHorrocks-Taylor, 


J. D. CURRIE (ENGLAND) KICKING CLEAR IN THE CALCUTTA CUP MATCH AT 
MURRAYFIELD. England drew with Scotland 3 points all and retained the Cup 


For seven years in succession, Scotland 
had failed to beat the ‘“‘auld enemy,” who now 
indeed looked bigger and better than ever. One 
had to go back to 1937-38 to find Scotland in 
che réle of champions and wearers of the Triple 
Crown. Incidentally, the last draw between the 
two countries had occurred at Twickenham as 
long ago as 1930, when there was no scoring 
at all. 

There were, of course, doubting Thomases 
even among the followers of England, who, 
after all, had only to scrape home at Murray- 
field to retain at least half of the title they had 
won in the previous season. The decisive 
victory of Wales over Ireland in Dublin on 
the same afternoon strongly suggests that 
Engiand are now in serious danger of losing 
their title through a victory by Wales over 
France. Their reputation already has been 
badly shaken. 

Why, then, has this come about? Let one 
open the inevitable inquest, at which a good 
deal of interesting as well as conflicting evidence 
is likely to be given. A number of things have 
been puzzling as well as disturbing the admirers 
of a powerful English fifteen, who, after all, 
have not been defeated for two seasons and 
been little changed in the same period. Admit- 
tedly there have been difficulties as well as 
alterations in several of the key positions in 
midfield. But, as these included the timely 
introduction of a very promising new centre, in 


like Bartlett, showed to little advantage in his 
début, against Wales—another difficult match— 
and, unlike Bartlett, dropped out of the side in 


the second encounter, in his case through - 


injury, when playing against the Australians. 

Thenceforward, the selectors preferred 
Bartlett, who, unfortunately, in the meantime 
had lost some of his old pace and initiative, or 
at any rate confidence, and now was playing 
behind a pack which, for all its stability, was 
steadily deteriorating as a pack. 

Here, in all probability, lies the real secret 
of England’s disappointing lack of combined 
tactics in attack—as opposed to opportunism 
—this season. A heavy, well-established and 
balanced pack of forwards such as England’s 
might have been expected to make things easier, 
not more difficult, for its halves and centres, and 
so bring into play more often two wings of the 
highest quality in Thompson and Jackson. 

It can be argued that these two players 
have in fact scored more tries than the wings 
of any other country recently, but Jackson 
at least has had to make his own chances in 
his own inimitable way. On Saturday, for 
instance, it was Jackson, watchful as usual and, 
truth to tell, all too ready to take hair-raising 
risks, who opened up the one English passing 
movement worthy of the name—from well 
inside his own “25”, under heavy pressure. 
Jackson, too, was still there, in support, when 
the attack broke down in the Scottish “25.” 


Jackson’s belief in his elusive running is well 
warranted, but that is largely because he follows 
the play so closely and, rightly, also because he 
is full of the offensive spirit. 

There was an interesting and _ slightly 
sinister thing about the comparative failure of 
a heavy —and accomplished—English pack to 
seize the initiative and open up the play effec- 
tively on this last occasion. Were they slaves 
to the policy of safety-first as well as sluggish? 
Thinking only in terms of Scotland, these two 
packs to all intents and purposes had met before 
and with a very different result. Seven of the 
English forwards of 1956-7 who well beat the 
Scots at Twickenham again were in the field, 
and, though the absence of a man like Higgins 
was bound to be felt, it should not have been 
decisive. 

Nor, on the face of it, had the Scottish pack 
been strengthened. Greenwood, captain of the 
side once more through the enforced withdrawal 
of A. R. Smith at the last moment, Robson, 
Kemp and McLeod were still there and their 
scrummaging power certainly did not look 
as if it had been fortified by the addition 
of Hastie, Macdonald and Bruce and, to 
some extent Swan, the heaviest of the four at 
14 stone. | i 

Nor, if one looked into the records, could 
it be said that this was a case of a young and 
lively pack making a lot of oldsters look slow 
and weary. Only Evans, the England hooker, 
at well over thirty years of age and in his 


thirtieth international, really was past his 
physical best. The others were seasoned 
warriors admittedly but surely not “past 


it’ in the full sense of those two ambi- 
guous words. Greenwood, McLeod and Robson, 
among the Scots, were equally describable as 
veterans. 

Yet, in fact, this comparatively light 
Scottish pack did make the Englishmen look 
like oldsters, and not only well held them in the 
tight but frequently outheeled them in the loose 
scrummages. If the Scottish midfield backs 
had been up to it, England must have suffered 
a decisive defeat, fore and aft. Fortunately for 
England, only Rodd, the Scottish scrum-half, 
and the new right wing, C. Elliot, of Langholm, 
taking the place of A. R. Smith, showed up to 
much effect in attack. Elliot, in fact, made a 
striking first appearance, for he not only landed 
a vital penalty goal but made several runs for 
the line which took a lot of stopping. In one 
run he laid out Jeeps on his way to the corner 
flag, close to which it took three men to bring 
him to earth. 

The opening twenty minutes were so lacking 
in incident that one felt sorry for the commenta- 
tors. But for eight penalty decisions 1n the time 
—four to each side—and a near-miss at goal 
by Currie, for England, there would have been 
nothing of note to report. A sudden breakaway 
by Rodd helped to bring the game to life and, 
before the interval, there were five more penal- 
ties and a failure by each side at goal—Allison, 
for England, .and the still young-looking 
kK. J. F. Scotland, for his side. Scotland, it 
should be added, was a safe as well as enter- 
prising full-back, but, after one more failure at 
long range, he was passed over as a place-kicker 
fairly early in the second half. It was then that 
Elliot, who has a great scoring record for his 
club, landed his goal from shortish range but 
a difficult angle. Altogether in the match there 
were 24 penalty decisions. 

The drawing of first blood: did at last set 
both teams alight and, after Rodd had sent 
Elliot tearing for the line, England replied with 
an equalising penalty goal through Hastings, 
the superb combined breakaway started by Jack- 
son already referred to and one run by Thompson. 

But the Scots remained steady and, what 
was more, they were still infinitely the quicker 
and keener at forward. Twice, they went 
within an ace of scoring in the follow-up. 
Finally, they had a wonderful chance to score 
a dropped goal from short range in the closing 
minutes, but here Waddell could not live up 
to the example set by his famous father in the 
“twenties. 


, 


| 


had conspired to prevent the playing of the 

Wentworth foursomes last week. Apart 
from all the hope, anxiety and preparation 
which would have been wasted, some excellent 
golf would never have come to pass and Tony 
Slark and Peter Mills would have been denied 
the honour of the spring’s first important 
victory. 

As it was, the tournament was in peril 
after the snow of the previous week-end and if 
the frost had) persisted for one more night the 
club would have had to cancel. Hotel bills for 
competitors, who had come from afar, were 
mounting and the professionals were anxious 
to get back to their clubs for the week-end. 
Happily there was no frost and the heavy pro- 
gramme of almost fifty matches scheduled for 
the first day moved under way in sparkling 
sunshine and a freezing wind only one day late. 

I have never ceased to wonder at the re- 
markable resilience of the courses in this en- 
viable heathland area of Surrey and Berkshire 
to even the worst excesses of our climate. And 
here were the fairways of Wentworth, close- 
cropped and firm, and running almost as in the 
summertime with no question of having to 
improve the lies. The greens, too, surprised 
many of the players by their pace and com- 
pelled no little care in the matter of approach 
putting, but they were wonderfully true and the 
greenkeepers could justly be proud of their 
handiwork. And so within hours all fears of 
cancellation were banished and only the bitter 
wind remained to temper our enjoyment. 

The original entry of over one hundred 
couples (some half a dozen scratched) was a rare 
tribute to the popularity of foursome golf, 
especially when the partnerships were restricted 
to a professional and an amateur, playing from 
scratch. There are no strokes to encumber the 
mind and compel uneasy calculation and they 
play from the very back tees on the West course. 
So it is stern stuff for all, which is just as it 
should be, for Wentworth are proud of their 
privilege in starting the tournament year, and 
a host of good players returned the compliment. 

One of the charms of foursome golf is the 
opportunity it gives to the players of the middle 
class, for want of a better word, who in combin- 
ation often achieve greater deeds than they 
ever would in single combat. And frequently 
two strong players do not necessarily make a 
formidable partnership. Thus the outcome of 
matches is much harder to predict and he who 
prophesies had better beware. In spite of some 


I would have been a great pity if the elements 


PETER 
4th TEE IN THE FINAL ROUND. Slark 
and Mills won by 1 hole 


MILLS DRIVING FROM THE 
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By P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


PHILIP SCRUTTON, ONE OF THE RUNNERS-UP IN THE AMATEUR-PROFESSIONAL 


FOURSOMES AT WENTWORTH, PUTTING ON THE 


ROUND. 


experience of the hazards of going out on a limb, 
as the Americans say, I couldn’ t resist the temp- 
tation and paid the penalty. But some of the 
pairings did look awfully good, and perhaps the 
best of all was that of W. D. Smith and S.S. 
Scott. Those of us who had seen Smith at 
Worplesdon these past years knew him for a 
very fine golfer, and then last summer he gained 
the respect of the whole golfing world and, for 
the first time, the Scottish selectors, by finishing 
fifth in the Open. Everyone knows the virtues 
of Scott, the calm polished craftsman, the ideal 
foursome player. 

Then there were Guy Wolstenholme and 
Arthur Lees, who won last year, Alliss and 
Ridgley, David Marsh and Panton, and Morgan 
and Weetman. And yet in the end it was none 
of these who challenged for victory. The holders 
were early in departing and here straightaway 
was an example of how a good club golfer can 
hold his own in international company in a 
foursome. J. Simpson, of Hartsbourne, was an 
admirable partner for Hunt. He hit the ball 
with remarkable consistency, if no great ele- 
gance and in all truth made fewer mistakes in the 
match than Wolstenholme, who was not abso- 
lutely himself. Alliss and Ridgley were also 
undone on this same second day and if they were 
a little unlucky in having an improbable 
number of single putts holed against them that 
is very much part of the game and N. M. Saul 
and A. B. Coop deserved great credit for not 
being afraid of winning. That they were no* 
was proved thereafter, for they reached tic 
semi-final, there to lose, not without honour, to 
the eventual winners. There is rich promise in 
young Coop, who hits the ball aggressively with a 
swing which, although fast and fairly full, is 
none the less firm, grooved and rhythmic, and 
who goes about his business with a _ brisk, 
cheerful determination. He scored well on one 
or two tournaments last summer. 

Another pair who had a memorable 
Thursday were a young Hertfordshire golfer, 
W. S. Hill and W. P. Keene. In the morning 
they accounted for Marsh and Panton, which 
in a sense was a pity, for Marsh seemed to be 
coming into form and that has its glorious 
moments. There are few professionals with 
swings of greater strength and simplicity. And 
there is always sympathy for the man who 
comes a long way, and it was good to see Panton 
driving confidently, for this has caused him 
much travail in recent years. Hill and Keene 
went on to beat Frank Pennink and Jacobs, a 
happy union of distinction past and present. 
And if anyone at Wentworth putted better than 
Pennink I did not see or hear of him. How 
Jacobs must envy men who hole out as certainly, 
for until he can do so his splendid striking will 
not be rewarded as it should. 


2nd GREEN IN THE FINAL 


Scrutton and Pritchett lost to Slark and Mills 


While all this was going on Smith and 
Scott were moving as effortlessly through the 
top quarter of the draw as Slark and Mills were 


struggling in another. Rarely does anyone 
survive the perils of extra holes in three 


consecutive rounds, but this Slark and Mills did, 
and when in the quarter-finals they beat Morgan 
and Weetman they were as likely to win as any- 
one. Even if Morgan and Weetman had lost in 
the first round they would have contributed to 
the tournament by the example of carrying 
their own clubs in small bags. Would that more 
players could sink their pride and do likewise! 

Perhaps the most entertaining matches of 
all were those involving Scrutton and Pritchett. 
In three consecutive games they had the agree- 
able, if harassing, experience of making appar- 
ently crucial mistakes without retribution. In 
the fourth round they beat Hewan and Brown 
at the 19th and the professionals were the 
culprits far more than the amateurs. Hewan, 
once a games player of renown at Cambridge 
and now a headmaster in Australia, was an 
admirable partner for Brown, who seems unable 
to give of his best in foursomes. In the after- 
noon Scrutton and Pritchett scrambled home 
against the last surviving Wentworth couple, 
R. W. Pickering, who with his elder brother 
won the London foursomes last autumn, and 
Tom Haliburton. Here again Pritchett’s holing 
out was vulnerable and Scrutton showed some 
character in holding the side together. None of 
us thought they would hold Smith and Scott, 
but how wrong we were proved to be. This time 
it was the favourites who missed the putts and 
the fairways, three of each within nine holes, 
and that was tempting fate too much. 

It is not often possible to state positively 
that a match turned on one hole, but I believe 
that had Scrutton and Pritchett got down in 
two putts instead of three at the 12th, and 
become two up, they would have won the final. 
Scrutton perhaps was distracted by a camera. 
He missed from four feet and then pulled fatally 
from the next tee. A possible two up became all 
square and Slark rubbed salt in their wounds 
with a vast putt for a two on the 14th. There- 
after Mills and he were quite unyielding. 

Mills had played beautifully in every round. 
His golf has an effortless confidence and an 
authority befitting the conqueror of an Ameri- 
can captain. If he so determines a shining 
career in tournament golf awaits him. Slark was 
dependable as ever, a little longer and happier, 
it seemed, with the short putts which used to 
plague him. It was all most enjoyable, not too 
exhausting or exciting, and the setting for the 
last act was perfect with the bright sunshine 
and soft skies, the dark patience of the winter 
trees awaiting the spring and the sweet longing 
for summertime stirring again in the senses. 
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SCARISBRICK HALL, LANCASHIRE—II 


By MARK GIROUARD 


In the 1860’s Edward Pugin added the fantastic tower and west wing and partly redecorated the interior of Scarisbrick Hall, 
yet leaving most of his father’s work untouched. 
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The Hall is now the property of S. Katharine’s (C.E.) College, Liverpool. 


1.—SCARISBRICK AS THE ‘ELDER PUGIN 


Scarisbrick from Southport. Once out of the 

town one comes on to the immense flatness 
of Martin Mere, drained in the 18th century by 
Charles Scarisbrick’s grandfather, but still with 
much of the space and loneliness of a marsh, 
huge fields where the geese feed in winter, and 
stunted trees bent permanently east by the 
gales that drive in from the sea. The empti- 
ness is suddenly closed by the long wall of the 
Scarisbrick woods, above which rises in the 
distance the solitary finger of a great spire. 
Then follow a narrow avenue of pines piercing 
through flat tree-enclosed fields, a long curve 
and twist of drive, and one comes out before 
the main front of the house to be staggered by 
the fantasy of the sight that meets one’s eyes 
(Fig. 2). But this extraordinary experience is 
due not to Augustus Pugin’s work, but to the 
great tower and wing which his son Edward 
added in the 1860’s, and with which he swamped 
the quieter proportions of his father’s design. 


l is a considerable experience to approach 


2.—SCARISBRICK AS IT IS TO-DAY, WITH EDWARD 


For Pugin himself had died, worn out and 
mad, in 1852. In 1860 the corpse of Charles 
Scarisbrick was carried, as he had directed in his 
will, in a straight line from the house to the 
church, across three ditches, a meadow, a wheat- 
field and a field of cabbages, and through a gap 
in the presbytery garden wall which he had 
ordered to be left, to the workmen’s mystifica- 
tion, when it was built twelve years before. 
This crazy economy makes one curious about 
Charles Scarisbrick; and what little is to be 
discovered about him whets this curiosity. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was then American 
consul in Liverpool, picked up the local gossip 
about him in a Lancashire railway carriage in 
1857: “I heard some of the railway passengers 
talking, yesterday, about Mr. Scarisbrick of 
Scarisbrick Hall. He is an eccentric man, they 
said, and there seems to be an obscurity about 
the early part of his life; according to some 
reports, he kept a gambling house in Paris, 
before succeeding to the estate. Neither is it a 


INTENDED TO COMPLETE IT; CARVED PANELS ON THE MAIN STAIRCASE 


settled point whether or no he has ever been 
married. He is a Catholic, but is bringing up 
his children, they say, in the Protestant faith. 
He is a very eccentric and nervous man, and 
spends all his time in this secluded Hall, which 
stands in the midst of ats and marshes; 
and sees nobody, not even his own steward.”’ 

It is hard to discover much with which to 
fill out this sketch. Charles Scarisbrick belonged 
to an ancient Catholic family that had been 
settled at Scarisbrick since the 13th century. 
He increased his considerable inherited fortune 
by cunningly buying the land over which much 
of Southport was to spread, and died worth 
around £3 million. But, except that he spent 
money as a builder and collector, he lived on a 
small scale and was chiefly remarkable for the 
curious passion with which he avoided other 
human beings. His tenants often tried long and 
in vain to see him; and a man who had come all 
the way from London to visit him on business 
was forced to go back again without an 


PUGIN’S TOWER AND WING OF THE 1860's 
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interview. Perhaps he was sensitive about his private life; he certainly 
never married, and nothing seems to be known about the woman 
with whom he lived. His portrait shows a most interesting face, long, 
sensitive, and melancholy, yet with a streak of toughness and even 
meanness. 

In the year after his death his sister Anne, Lady Hunloke (soon to 
call herself Lady Scarisbrick), made a triumphant entry on to her 
inheritance, driving out from Ormskirk through the cheering crowds of 
her tenantry. She seems never to have got on with her brother, and one 
cannot help feeling that the buildings on which she embarked so magnifi- 
cently at the age of 72 were deliberately designed to outshine and over- 
power his work. In Pugin’s son Edward she found a sympathetic 
partner for he had a weakness for building towers. He built two great 
omnes for Lord Beaumont at Carlton House, in south Yorkshire, which 
was re-named Carlton Towers in their honour. He built another 
auge and useless tower, which has now been pulled down, to the 
stanville Hotel in Ramsgate. But Scarisbrick tower for both size and 
antasy is certainly his masterpiece. Its fantasy is taken up by the 
slaborate flamboyance of the wing to which it is attached, and by the 
octagonal turret with its unforgettable skyline of fluttering angels. But 


—THE MAIN CORRIDOR WITH A GLIMPSE ABOVE TO 
THE UPPER CORRIDOR 


1e fact remains that, in both scale and feeling, these buildings are 
tterly out of harmony with his father’s work. 

There is plenty of evidence as to how the elder Pugin meant 
sarisbrick to be completed. Among his drawings at Scarisbrick there 
‘é an elevation and an exquisite perspective view of the main front, 
oth dated 1837. There is the charming painting set in the Red draw- 
ig-room fireplace, illustrated last week. Finally, the design appears 
Zain, carved in wood at the top of the main staircase (Fig. 1). All these 
lake it clear that the effect of Scarisbrick as originally planned would 
ave been far more “‘solid, masculine, and unaffected”’ (as Inigo Jones 
commends) than it is now; above all with a tower of more reasonable 
roportions. 

The elder Pugin’s tower was probably built. In addition to 
le view of it in the general drawings of 1837, there are designs for the 
nallest details dated 1839, as though it was being put up in that year. 
oreover, Gladstone commented on the resemblance of Scarisbrick 
wer to the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament, a comparison 
hich would scarcely occur to anyone looking at the present structure. 
he original tower, on the other hand, was extremely reminiscent of the 
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4.—THE CURIOUS SCAFFOLDING, OR CONTINUOUS NEWELS, 
SUPPORTING THE MAIN STAIRCASE 


5.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE, AT THE WEST END OF THE HOUSE 
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Westminster one, having in common with it the 
distinetive concave roof and projecting clock- 
stage, As Pugin was working under Barry at the 
Hlouses of Parliament when these features were 
being built (as late as the mid-1850's), there was 
pretty certainly a direct connection, So that, 
even though Augustus Welby’s tower has been 
obliterated by Edward’s giant, it has left 


6 and 7.—DESIGNS FOR A BOSS AND A PATERA. TWO OF THE ELDER PUGIN’S 


progeny in the shape of one of the world’s most 
famous and familiar landmarks 

Chere is a plan by the elder Pugin at Scaris 
brick (lig, 8) dated 1887, and marked as 
showing the proposed alterations.”” The ole 
walls are coloured grey, the new red, This plan 
shows very clearly how much earlier work was 
incorporated in Pugin’s remodelling, Che 
structural alterations were mainly at the east 
end, The whole west end was left untouched, 
not only in its general outline but also in the 
partition walls of the individual rooms, Even 
the bay windows of the hall are shown 
existing already in the lower storey, though 
ug ymuche , ms i 
cea alae them up with mullions and MANY DRAWINGS FOR EXTERNAL DETAIL AT SCARISBRICK 
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8.—THE ELDER PUGIN’S ORIGINAL PLAN FOR REMODELLING SCARISBRICK, 1837 


—EDWARD PUGIN’S BLUE DRAWING-ROOM IN THE EAST WING 


This close adherence to the old plan 
probably explains the lack of any really grand 
staircase at Scarisbrick. Pugin was clearly 
confined to the not very generous dimensions 
of the staircases which he found in the house. 
But the actual woodwork of the main staircase 
(Ligs. 4 and 5) is to his own design; his drawing 
for it (not quite as executed) is dated 1840. The 
curling foliage of the balustrade is extremely 
pretty; but the stairs are supported on an 
attenuated scaffolding—a curious derivation of 
the continuous newel form of construction 
sometimes used in the 16th century, but which 
gives a very odd effect. Pugin seems to have 
had a fondness for cutting up his spaces with a 
spider’s web of flimsy timbering, The tendency 
appears in the odd grids of the hall roof-timbers, 
and above all in the octagonal kitchen (Fig. 11), 
evidently modelled on the Abbot's Ixitchen at 
Glastonbury but given an open timber roof that 
resembles the delicate skeleton of a fish. 

The necessity of keeping to the old plan 
landed Pugin with two storeys of internal 
corridors running along the spine of the house. 
He solved the problem of lighting them with 
extreme ingenuity by top- lighting the upper 
corridor but mi iking it only half the: width of the 
corridor beneath (Fig. 3), so allowing the light 
to get below. 

A great feature of this lower corridor is its 
Mosaic paving, brightly coloured and very 
vigorously patterned. But as with much of the 
internal detail of the house, there is no evidence 
as to which of the Pugins was responsible for it. 
For there are not many of the elder Pugin’s 
drawings for the inside of the house surviving at 
Scarisbrick: most of his six volumes there are 
filled with large-scale designs for corbels and 
bosses on the exterior (Figs. 6 and 7), drawn with 
enormous gusto and humour. As for Edward 
Pugin, his one important drawing at Scarisbrick 
is for adding the massive stone crusaders to his 
father’s hall chimney-piece; indeed, the only 
evidence for dating his work is the year 1862 
carved on the south end of his east wing. The 
freakish but endearing office wing (Fig. 12) has 
usually been attributed to the elder Pugin; but 
the idea of building fortifications to protect 
nothing more formidable than the stables is so 
dead against his principles that one suspects 
Edward was, in fact, responsible for it. It must 
certainly have been Edward who added the 
interminable A.S.’s (for Anne Scarisbrick) and 
P’s (presumably for himself) with which walls 
and ceilings are sprinkled throughout the house. 
His most complete surviving room is the Blue 
drawing-room (Fig. 9), in his remodelled east 
wing, which has the arms of Lady Scarisbrick on 
the are and her initials on the fireplace. This 
fireplace has a typically chunky |1860 look, but 
the compartmented ceiling is in his father’s 
style, as is the extremely decorative glazing of 
the windows (Fig. 10). The elder |Pugin, in fact, 
filled all his windows with lealling of every 

variety of shape; this was originally g gilded on 
the outside, which must have given an in- 
credibly rich effect. 

The technical quality of the carved and 
inlaid woodwork in ceiling, shutters and door, in 
the Blue drawing-room is quite superb. Indeed, 
this holds good for the work of both Pugins 
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throughout the house, and is one of the most obvious and satisfying 
results of the elder Pugin’s principles. The smallest detail is always 
carefully designed and beautifully and solidly made; the great 
doors of the Kings’ room are six inches thick and hang as true 
as when they were put up; and the old carving is fitted into the 
new with such skill that it is a continual puzzle to distinguish 
between them. 

Some at any rate of the woodwork is by local craftsmen, 
for an elaborate doorway in the upstairs corridor is signed J. M. 
Fawke, cabinet-maker, 30, Lord-street, Southport. According to the 
Building News of April, 1868, one of the Craces worked here: probably 
E. G. Crace, whom both Pugins employed on furniture, wallpaper and 
painted decoration. Hardman, of Birmingham, was responsible for the 
metal work and for much very attractive glass throughout the house 
Of this, perhaps the nicest is a window on the second staircase with 
full-length figures of Lady Scarisbrick and Edward Pugin. Water is 
sometimes seen flowing from Edward Pugin’s eyes; the present occupants 
say that he is weeping over the fate of his house. 

For the days of Scarisbrick’s glory have in a sense gone. It passed 
by marriage from the Scarisbricks to the Marquesses de Casteja; was sold 


10.—DELICATE LEADING AND GLASS BY HARDMAN, OF 
BIRMINGHAM, IN THE BLUE DRAWING-ROOM WINDOW 


by them between the wars to another branch of the Scarisbricks; and 
was bought in 1946 for S. Katharine’s Church of England College 
for the training of women teachers. They are proud of the house 
and keep it in admirably good repair; one of their staff, Miss J. Wans, 
has written an excellent Short History of Scarisbrick Hall. Yet it 
was inevitable that the inside should suffer a little in passing from 
private hands. 

3ut the outside remains untouched, a monument to the passionate 
convictions of Welby Pugin and the reckless imaginings of his son. 
Anyone who has looked long at Scarisbrick will marvel more and more 
at the insensitivity with which Edward smashed his father’s design 
Yet sometimes it is tempting to forgive him. Scarisbrick tower is one of 
the last and most sensational of follies. It dominates the landscape for 
miles around. One can stand at the foot of the tower and listen to the 
wind moaning through its windows; or climb up its elaborate cast-iron 
staircase and look out over an enormous prospect of flat or gently hilly 
countryside. How one would have loved to see it on the night of 
Gladstone’s visit in 1867, when, we are told, ‘‘the splendid tower, with 
its elaborate tracery, gilded spire and ornaments and quaint gargoyles 
looming in the fog, was lit up with artificially coloured lights, moved to 
and fro by the employees who seemed to swarm about the roof.” 
Scarisbrick tower is, in fact, a direct (though solider) descendant of 
Wyatt’s tower at Fonthill. For poor Welby Pugin, who loathed Wyatt 
and all he stood for, nothing would be more infuriating than that 
fact. 

{Scarisbrick Hall is not open to the public, and can only be seen on 
application to the Principal and Council of 5S. Katharine’s College. | 


11.—THE ROOF OF THE KITCHEN, MODELLED ON THE 
ABBOT’S KITCHEN AT GLASTONBURY 


12.—THE CASTELLATED STABLES (compare Fig. 1, right half) 
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CAMELLIAS IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 


Written and Tustrated by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH |. 


NHE camellia is one of the 
most glamorous of the ever- 
green flowering shrubs. Like 


most of these plants it is beautiful 
at all times of the year. It will not 


grow in limy soul, and it can be 
moved even when quite large. 

In nature the best camellia 
species grow in the Japanese 
forests beneath the shade of the 
giant cryptomeria trees. Thus a 
moist, leafy soil and shade from 
the direct rays of the sun are indi- 
eated and, indeed, such conditions 
will be found essential for free- 
flowering and healthy growth in 
this country At the slightest 
threat of drought the camellia 
starts to jettison its flower buds; 


this may happen merely because a 
warm moist spell at the beginning 
of the year is followed by a sudden 
change to a cold drying wind. 

Che splendid deep green shin- 
ing leaves do their work best under 
limited light conditions; strong 
sunlight damages their tissues so 
that they lose the essential green 
chlorophyll and become yellow. 
Some varieties of Camellia japonica 
are more resistant to sunlight than 
others, but all are more healthful 
for the shade of distant trees or, 
better still, of buildings. 

Probably the best place for a 
camellia in the average garden is 
at the foot of a north, north-west 
or west wall of the house. If the existing 
soil is removed (as it is probably lime -ridden 
with builders’ rubbish and impoverished by 
excessive tidiness in removing vegetable re- 
sidues) and replaced with clean acid loam top- 
dressed with a six-inch mulch of bracken-peat, 
the soil conditions may be considered ideal after 
one further adjustment. This is the utilisation 
of the rainwater from the nearest down-pipe 
from the roof guttering. In most cases all that 
is necessary to achieve this is to place a small 
sheet of zinc under the pipe so as to prevent the 
water from going down into the soakaway during 
the period between March and August. The rain- 
water can be allowed to soak the house-beds 
without harm to any soundly built house pro- 
vided with a proper damp-course. Indeed, 


SPLASHED FUROAN, 


(Right) LADY CLARE, A GOOD LATE-FLOWERING SEMI-DOUBLE VA 


CAMELLIA JAPONICA DOMBREYI GROWING AGAINST A SHADY WALL, PROBABLY THE 


BEST PLACE TO GROW CAMELLIAS IN THE AVERAGE GARDEN 


foundation plantings of flowering shrubs water- 
ed by the rainwater downpipes will do much to 
prevent settlement cracks in a new house by 
preventing the excessive drying-out of the sub- 
soil below. 

When a camellia is installed in such a 
position its growth is quite rapid and a foot-high 
specimen will become a four-foot bush in as 
many years. It shares its dislike of lime with 
other flowering shrubs, but the camellia can be 
grown in a slightly limy district if one makes 
more thorough the soil preparation described by 
excavating a full three feet each way and heavily 
dusting the sides and bottom of the hole with 
aluminium sulphate to immobilise the lime 
before refilling with acid loam and bracken-peat. 

There are several species of camellia, but 


ONE OF THE TRUE SINGLE VARIETIES OF CAMELLIA JAPONICA. 


RIETY 


only three are of general interest and of these 
one is far above the other species in garden 
value. This is C. japonica, the varieties of 
which are innumerable. My check list contains 
the names and descriptions of nearly three 
thousand. 

Even the best of shrubs suffer from some 
fault or another. The faults of the camellia are 
excessively early flowering, which leads to the 
ruin of the display by frost in most years, and 
a tendency for the flowers to drop off pre- 
maturely. Thus these are the first considera- 
tions that we should have in mind when seeking 
the best varieties for outdoor growing. It is true 
that there is also quite a difference in the free- 
flowering qualities of the varieties, but this 
generally affects only the juvenile stages of the 
plant’s life. Once it has reached 
the age of adolescence, so to speak, 
the bush flowers regularly and 
usually only too freely. In fact, 
the commoner fault is such exces- 
sive flowering as to make some 
disbudding a necessity. 

The varieties of the Japanese 
camellia are hardy enough for all 
parts of the British Isles, provided 
that shelter from violent or cold 
winds is provided and the cultural 
requirements mentioned are met. 
As an instance of this, I remember 
how, in my wood garden, a fine 
bush of the variety Adolphe 
Audusson grew on a sunny slope 
shaded by a big native silver birch 
tree. One winter’s day in 1947 
there came a terrible ice-storm 
when every branch was weighted 
beneath a thick coating of verglas. 
The northern tree was shattered 
and killed outright; the camellia 
raised her branches again un- 
harmed, but, deprived of the shade 
of the birch, later began to die 
rapidly beneath the hot June sun. 
My Audusson was only just saved 
by being moved to the foot of a 
shady wall of the house. 

The basic flower colouring of 
the varieties differs extraordin- 
arily little: it is composed of dots 
on a white ground of that soft 
warm red known as geranium lake. 
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A RED CAMELLIA WHICH IS EASY TO GROW, ADOLPHE AUDUSSON. 


PINK VARIETY. 


When the dots touch we get a red; when they 
are widely spaced we have pink, and when there 
are no dots we are left with the white ground. 
There are splashed varieties and even some 
which have flowers of all the self hues as well, 
all on the same bush. 

Flower shape is a little more variable. 
Starting with the simplest, to my taste the most 
beautiful, we have the true single flower. With 
this there is a great circular boss of vivid yellow 
stamens surrounded by from five to eight large 
waxy petals. The best outdoor varieties that I 
know of this type are red Juno, pink Daitarin, 
splashed Furoan and white Sodegakushi. 
White varieties brown their petals too much to 
be a success outdoors, unless grown in a very 
wind-sheltered position. 

Then there is the semi-double 
type in which there are more than 
eight petals and sometimes, also, 
some muddling of the lovely 
centre boss with odd petaloids. 
As it happens, many sorts out- 
standingly easy to grow have this 
sort of flower; in particular, they 
have the special merit of being 
later flowering than the true 
singles mentioned. Extra good 
varieties are the reds Adolphe 
Audusson, Dombreyi, Latifolia 
and Mars, the pinks Lady Clare 
and Lady de Saumarez (the often 
recommended stronger-growing 
Gloire de Nantes opens regrettably 
early) and there are a number of 
particularly good outdoor plants 
in the splashed varieties. Doncke- 
larii is a shapely, almost pure 
red, slightly marbled here and 
there; Lady McCulloch and Lady 
Vansittart are mostly white with 
pink splashes, and here, I suppose, 
should come that mysterious 
variety Tricolor, of which the vast 
and noble specimen at Leonards- 
lee in West Sussex is possibly the 
most beautiful camellia bush that 
I have seen growing in this 
country. It sports red, white, 
pink and splashed flowers in an 
unbelievable profusion of clus- 
tered sprays. Of the blush-white 
camellias there is nothing to beat 
Magnoliaeflora, of which the cor- 
rect name is probably Hagoromo. 

Then there is the peony- 
centred flower shape which num- 
bers few good outdoor sorts, most 
being a little too early in opening 
to be reliable. Probably Althea- 
flora is the best red and Elegans 


(Right) A GOOD OUTDOOR VARIETY, DONCKELARII. 


the best pink. Frau Minna Seidel, a small 
formal double pink, is a good outdoor variety, 
but when we come to consider the large 
flowered formal doubles we had really better 
consider them as conservatory or cool-house 
plants, for these heavy waxy beauties will not 
long stand up to being knocked about by the 
wind. A modern conservatory which conveni- 
ently takes the form of a lean-to greenhouse 
leading out of the house (what is called a porch 
in America) surely offers far the greatest value 
in building additions to-day. There is no need to 
use the white paint anciently considered neces- 
sary for all glass-houses, or to forgo the pleasure 
of a really big sheet of plain glass on one side to 
form a picture window displaying the outdoor 
garden. The trouble is that, if such a 


’ 


A PINK WILLIAMSII VARIETY, DONATION. This will come into 


bloom in March 


(Middle) LADY DE 


It is almost pure red, marbled here and there 


SAUMAREZ, A SEMI-DOUBLE 


conservatory 1s on the sunny side it is such an 
agreeable place for human beings to live in 
that no one wants to use the other rooms in 
the house, and so the plants get crowded out 
and the camellias get overheated if left there in 
summer. 

If the conservatory is determinedly located 
on the north side, the cooler temperature suits 
camellias well all the year round. Such a struct- 
ure enables us to have them in bloom from 
September to June by using the speeies C. 
sasanqua, reticulata and saluenensis as well as 
the japonicas of certain exquisite kinds that 
flower too early in the year to be a success out- 
doors. Of the latter the red Mathotiana Rubra, 
the pink Mathotiana Rosea and Souvenir de 
Bahuaud Litou, the white Mathotiana Alba and 
the splashed Lavinia 
Maggi are hard to beat. One may 
finish the indoor season with the 
late-flowering Fred Sander with 
its exquisitely frilled red semi- 
double flowers in early June. 

In such a cool-house the 
flowering season may begin in 
autumn with the fragrant C. 
oleifera with blushed cup-shaped 
single flowers and the sasanqua 


Contessa 


varieties Azuma Nishiki with 
apple-blossom pink and white 
single flowers, and Hiryu with 
crimson double ones. Then the 
large-growing C. veticulala sem- 


plena, which has huge, informal 
crimson-pink flowers, will provide 
a wonderful sight for many weeks, 
if it can be planted out in the 
ground and given a wide back 
wall to cover. The hybrids of 
C. saluenensis, known as williamsit 
with rose-pinix single 
flowers, will be in bloom in 
January or earlier in the cool- 
house and will be soon followed 
by such very early japonica 
Hatsuzakura, a lus- 
cious single pink with a petaloid 
centre, and the lovely rose-pink 
Donation, which is a cross with 
Donckelarii. When given protec- 
tive glass and just a few extra de- 
grees of heat during exceptionally 
spells, beauties can 
flourish even in a city back-yard, 
and in the country the structure 
makes all the difference between 
an unhappy glance as one hurries 
past huddled in an overcoat or 
real enjoyment of these exquisite 
winter-flowering plants in peace 
and comfort. 


varieties, 


varieties as 


cold these 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


FRENCH FURNITURE TO ENGLISH SILVER ~ 
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By FRANK DAVIS 


tS. ie 


1—THE BRIDGE OF AUGUSTUS AT RIMINI, A DRAWING BY RICHARD WILSON ON BLUE PAPER IN PENCIL 
HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE. Sold for 480 gns. 


taining when the incident happened and 

which came back to me with a touch of 
irony on March 7, when the Richard Wilson 
drawing illustrated in Fig. 1 was sold at Christie’s 
for 480 guineas. Nine or ten years ago I was 
involved with others up in the North Midlands 
(where men are men and know what’s 
what) in finding a suitable present for a 
retiring industrial chief. As he was 
apparently genuinely interested in 
painting and drawing, we looked about 
us to find something we hoped he 
would like and which was within our 
means, namely £85. After a consider- 
able amount of trouble. we chose one of 
the drawings which Richard Wilson 
made on blue paper in pencil heigh- 
tened in white, when he was in Italy 
in, I think, 1754—a drawing very 
similar to this one. This we duly pre- 
sented at a little ceremony and we 
sensed immediately that we had 
chosen wrongly. 

After a decent interval, being 

_Tather conscience-smitten, we wrote 
and asked whether the recipient would 
care to change the drawing for another. 
No, he would not; he’d rather have 
the cash. So we sent the cash and re- 
turned the drawing, with many apolo- 
gies, to the dealers who had taken so 
much trouble over the matter. Luckily 
they had two or three people waiting 
in a queue for it, so we were spared the 
further irritation of feeling we had let 
them down. What our friend bought 
with our cheque we never knew: had 
he kept our well-intentioned present 
he would, no doubt have made a profit 
by now of some three hundred pounds 
without having raised a finger. 

This particular drawing, The 
Bridge of Augustus at Rimini, which 
was bought forthe Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, was exceptionally well 


| i EREWITH a story which I found enter- 


documented, and was related to Wilson’s oil 
painting of the subject which was engraved by 
Farington. 

' This was an uncommonly interesting sale 
and I must return to it on another occasion; 
meanwhile some comments about more decora- 
tive if less exalted themes. 


There were some 


2.LOUIS XV GILT CARVED CHAIR, “PROVIDING 
COMFORT WITH A GENTEEL ELEGANCE.” £180 


nice pieces of French furniture at Sotheby’s on 
February 28. Itis extraordinary what a number 
of these there are still in the country, in spite 
of raids by Continental dealers, particu- 
larly between the wars. To what extent 
good furniture by the Paris cabinet-makers was 
imported during the 18th century will probably 
never be known. One would guess that 
far more came in after the Revolution 
than before it, and that there was a 
considerable importation throughout 
Victoria’s reign with no great distinc- 
tion between original pieces and many 
excellent copies. 

Then, with the end of the century, 
a South African millionaire’s mansion, 
whether in town or country, was noth- 
ing without a room or two @ Ja Louis 
XV and XVI, and the ideals of the 
reign of Edward VII were well satisfied 
by the more flamboyant examples of a 
style which was in essence, however 
luxurious, at once subtle and sober. 
For a long time England has been a 
happy hunting ground for the more 
knowledgeable French experts, who 
have frequently spoken to me of 
remarkable bargains found by them 
far away in the country. 

Nowadays the odds against any- 
thing in the nature of a discovery have 
hardened, our own people having 
taken pains to learn something. If a 
rare object by a er maker turns 
up one has to think in four figures 
immediately, but lesser pieces, dis- 
tinguished enough in their way, also 
command what I would call a very 
good price. A toilet-table (poudreuse) 
at £700 appeared a very fair example 
of the type of medium-quality piece I 
have in mind. In so far as it has 
the minimum number of ormolu 
mounts it comes nearer to the average 
English taste than more elaborate 
specimens of the same form, which, in 


_— 
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Off-hand, I cannot call to mind during the past two or 
three years the appearance at auction of a fine Hispano- 
Mauresque lustre dish. Those of the 16th and 17th centuries 
are fairly common, but the magnificent pieces which are so 
noble an amalgam of Moorish elegance and Spanish pride 
from the earlier period are exceedingly rare. If any one of 
those which are so majestically displayed at the foot of the 
stairs leading to the library in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum were to be offered for sale, each would certainly 
realise four figures. 

At Sotheby’s on March 7 a starved market paid £420 
for a cracked specimen, 18} ins. in diameter, divided into 
sixteen ribbed petal-shaped radial panels, decorated with 
dot and stalk motifs, with a foliate design on the underside 
and covered with a golden lustre: a nice thing but a sur- 
prising price, considering that between the wars it would 
probably have changed hands for about £75. Experience 
shows that, as soon as a particular type of object begins to 
rouse market interest, quite a number of the same sort 
emerge from obscurity. Perhaps there are still many more. 

I ask the question because, soon after two very large 
panels of Beauvais tapestry were sold in the same rooms in 
December last, a third—a much smaller one—from the same 
series made its appearance and changed hands at the end 
of February for £1,150. Here it is (Fig. 4), 12 ft. by 8 ft. 2 ins. 
Thearmsare those of Margerit de Versainville, whose daughter 
married the Comte de la Rochefoucauld, the date between 
1700 and 1720. The whole set originally was in the Chateau 
de Versainville in Normandy. This smaller piece—the other 
two made £6,450 between them—is not only of a more 
manageable size, but of singularly brilliant colouring. It 


3.—RECUSANT CHALICE AND PATEN OF ABOUT 1660. They are thought tells the story from Ovid of the pursuit of Arethusa by the 
to be by the maker of the chalice at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor river-god Alpheus and of her rescue by Artemis. 


a more restrained manner, were copied by the London 
trade towards the end of the 18th century. The cabriole 
legs and the slightly curved sides would appear to 
indicate a date of about 1760. The top is divided into 
three panels, each inlaid with a shaped panel of tulip- 
wood inlaid with sprays of roses and carnations within 
kingwood bandings. You lift the central panel and find a 
looking-glass, and the side panels enclose silk-lined wells. 
There is a slide above the central drawer. 

Several commodes in the same sale, which could 
also be described as good medium pieces, made similar 
prices. A late Louis XV commode, foreshadowing the 
change of fashion from the curved to the rectilinear which 
is the mark of furniture styles from the 1770s until the 
Revolution, went for £460, another for £660, a third, 
with a mark which has been found on a piece signed 
by the well-known maker Jacques Dubois, for £850. 

_ Among various chairs Fig. 2 can perhaps be des- 
cribed in 18th-century terms as providing comfort with 
a genteel elegance; it is of gilded wood, with a spray of 
roses and leaves carved in the middle of the shaped and 
moulded back, spirally moulded arm-supports, the 
short cabriole legs carved with flower-heads and a 
spray of flowers in the centre of the seat rail—in short, 
a chair the details of which deserve attention. This 
made £180. 

Very odd things can happen in a silver sale—or 
rather they seem odd until they happen twice or three 
times. The usual company at Christie’s on March 5 was 
shaken a little out of its normal composure by a price of 
£3 per oz. instead of the expected 10s. or so for two little 
pieces of Victorian silver. True enough, they were 
exceptionally charming, far removed from the normal 
heavy handed treatment, ponderous chasing and all that 
to be expected two years after the Great Exhibition of 
1851. They were four salt-cellars, two by Robert Gar- 
rard, 1853, and two undated, in the shape of little 
Watteauesque figures of a boy and girl carrying baskets. 
The four sold for £155. , 

But the most ponderous objects can still realise a 
great deal of money. There was a wonderful example of 
this at Sotheby’s on the following day, when a salver by 

-aul Storr, chased and engraved with the signs of the 
Zodiac, shells, flowers, scrolls, game birds and sheep, a 
marvel of the taste of 1823, sold for £460. v. 

I thought the most interesting item at Christie’s was 
the Recusant silver-gilt chalice and paten of Fig. 3. The 
whole question of the history, marks—or lack of them— 
—and circumstances surrounding the making of sacred 
vessels for the proscribed religion is dealt with in a most 
illuminating manner by Mr. Charles Oman in his recently 
published English Church Plate, which will be a standard 
work for many years. These beautiful pieces, the chalice 
on a hexafoil foot engraved with a crucifix, the back of 
the paten engraved with the a neg lewn " ae gs 
flory and the Sacred Heart, are dated to abou : Sa 
They are thought to be by the maker whose mark was iz ee al ak tha 
a 


AM in monogram, as on the chalice at St. George’s - " 
Chapel, Windsor, and the engraving on the paten is very ePICTiiec mene 


imi : ‘ollege 4.—BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY, 12 ft. BY 8 ft. 2 ins., DEPICT ) U 
chalice "They sold or 30. the Stonyhurst conege OF ARETHUSA BY ALPHEUS AND HER RESCUE BY ARTEMIS. £1,150 


ut 
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A FLAT IN ONE ROOM 4 


AT VENICE YARD HOUSE, WESTMINS o> y CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY ; 


1—THE PRE-WAR ELEVATION TO 
SMITH-SQUARE 


n. Two compact 


modation. 


awement 


iia 


doorcase, 
iramed 


cesses enc losed i by 


er anereson EI 


division 
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room; #4 
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impimged on its area- 
plan before alteration. In the 


3.—_THE “LIBRARY END” 


7 os 
8 
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equal groups of shelves so ' aE 
foportioned as to suggest 
jlumns and pilasters, in the 
(miliar Classical mode for 
jaming recesses, 

The other halt of the 
pom—‘‘the drawing-room 
jd” as contrasted with the 
library’’—extends outwards 
}) a pair of the tall windows 
lwerlooking the square 1 
jwcher’s church. Flanking 
em are two more of the 
legantly designed vitrines, 
hich were salvaged after the 
ombing of the house. Dis 
laying more of the collection 
f porcelain, these are lined 
ith white tulle hanging in 
ads and have internal ligh 
ag both in front and behind 
he material, giving the etfect 
if a translucently curtained 
vindow. This, with the cycla 
aen-pink background of the 
*‘rench chintz curtains, gives 
he room at night an agree 
.ble cosiness. Instead of an 
rdinary fringe, the curtain 
wags are finished with 
uching of vari-coloured 
hintz, pleated in the form otf 
. roll with pinked edges, a 
levice of the architect’s when 
var-time economy forbade the 
nanufacture of trimmings 


{—LOOKING FROM 
THE LIVING-ROOM TO 
THE HALL-WAY 


BOOK- 
ROOM 


[BALCONY | | 
oa ee 


5.—PLAN OF THE FIRST-FLOOR BEFORE (left) AND AFTER CONVERSION ment. 


—THE WINDOW RECESS OF THE “DRAWING-ROOM END” (Right) 7.—DINING RECESS AND KITCHEN RECESS FROM 
THE ENTRANCE 
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HE discussion of grouse and grouse bags 

in winter may be a trifle anachronistic 

but, from the interim report of the grouse 

enquiry at present being conducted, there does 

appear to be a strong likelihood that future 

grouse stocks and the fertility of grouse depend, 

more than had been realised before, on their 

condition during the months of November and 
December. 

2 geared few grouse records as 

for example, the estate game 

nero er mention the weather conditions on 


the hill in the winter months from, say, Novem- 
ber to April, though occasionally a casual 
mention is made of nesting conditions in May 


and June. It is a pity that I cannot give some 
notes of these omissions oi weather, with the 
statistics of the bags on an Aberdeenshire moor 
which are given herewith for close on 40 years. 
Egually the records of the two decades before 
1919 cannot be found and are thought to 
have perished in a fire which occurred in 1955. 
ee 1900 are extant, but I do 
not these to be oi such interest, 
lar shiag owing to various alterations of areas of 
the ground shot over as compared with the 
years 1919-57, which latter are identical. 

I believe an enthusiast might accumulate 
the missing data on winter weather conditions 
by visiting the Meteorological Office in Edin- 
burgh a and, indeed, I am informed that such 
a searcher would be free to occupy his time in 
research to his heart’s content. While admitting 
my personal inability to perform this service 
(not unallied with a touch of laziness) I Lope 
that there may be some enthusiastic reader who 
will find the time to do so and thus increase 
our knowledge of red grouse. 


= + = 
The bags shown below were killed on 
approximately 10,000 acres of moor, the 
altitude of which ranges from 1,200 to 2,500 ft. 


we sea level, that is, what is commonly called 
high ground. From 1935 onwards shooting 
a proportion (sometimes one third) of the bag 
over dogs was discontinued after many years, 
and from then onwards all the bags have been 
obtained by driving, with the exception of a few 
brace for the “pot” got by walking on the 
Twelfth. The ground is well keepered and 
i fri y puts it as being 
tenu—and is surrounded by good 


trés tien 
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RECORDS OF A GROUSE MOOR 


By A. F. WALLACE 


grouse country which in turn is keepered, an all 
too rare occurrence in these days. 

I inherited this property at the end of the 
last war when grouse were at their lowest (64 
brace total bag) and conditions, so far as keepers 
and moor management were concerned, in an 
extremely difficult state. Since 1945 our 
keepering staff has been brought up to pre-war 
strength, but not to date our average bags 
(owing entirely, I think, to weather con- 
ditions). Things look happier now, however. 

+ *+ * 


The following records were kept by me on 
a graph, but this is too unwieldy to reproduce 
in this article. However, with the greatest 
deference to the many people who know far 
more about moor management than I do, I 
believe one can interpret the data on the 
following broad lines. 

1—Grouse take three to four years to 
recover from a really bad year. 

2.—If one assiduously studies the propor- 
tion of young birds to old in the first few days 
oi driving each year, one should be able to 
estimate whether it is wise or not to continue to 
shoot. Sometimes it is tempting to do so, but 
the results in the next year are almost inevitable 
if the number of young killed is less than that of 
old birds—cf. 1953-54 and 1955-54. Over the 
years the totals of young to old and the average 
bags are nevertheless surprising. 

3.—The stock of grouse on keepered moors 
is a disbalance of nature—cf. the years 1940-46 
when there was only one keeper on this estate 
for both hill ground and low ground. There was 
virtually no shooting here 1940-45. Therefore 
good keepering is essential to maintain this dis- 
balance and it will quickly disappear through 
the normal reappearance of grouse predators if 
keepers are withdrawn. 

4.—It rarely pays to shoot too hard, except 
of course in exceptional years, for example 1922, 
when nothing could be done to cope with the 
immense quantities of grouse, followed by the 
inevitable disease. Such years seldom occur. 

5.—Information on winter weather and 
nésting-hatching weather is deficient. In the 
decade 1947-57 1957 was the only year here 
when snow did not fall in May or June, some- 
times both. This largely accounts for the ups 
and downs of our post-war bags. 

There may very likely be many points 


4 


which occur to others and I have little doub 
that I have laid myself open to criticism frot 
a horde of pundits. The subject, however, is a 
absorbing interest and our knowledge of th 


grouse is full of gaps. 
Year Old Young | Tota 
Grouse Grouse in Brac 
1919 296 198 \ 
1920 4884 419 
1921 735 1,122 1,8 
1922 1,821 2,2274 4,0 
1923 6394 120 
1924 514 227 8 
1925 5073 569 1,076 
1926 738 1,015 1,753 
1927 1,197 1,0334 2,230. 
1928 490 370 860 
1929 521 478} 999. 
1930 6685 1,258 1,926. 
1931 1,0864 1,115 2,201 
1932 918 1,0864 2,004 
1933 8914 1,381 2,272, 
1934 98 1,195 2,178. 
1935 1,0714 850 1,921. 
1936 1,100 | 1,153 ia 
1937 888 1,000 I 
1938 1,0734 1,4974 2,571 
1939 7094 842 1,551 
1940 4284 328 756: 
1941 134} 85 219 
1942 50 564 106. 
1943 80 503 130 
1944 43 21 64 
1945 64 654 129. 
1946 2034 111 314, 
1947 2044 1614 366 
1948 3774 2464 624 
1949 6114 620 1,231, 
1950 4634 435 898. 
1951 597 8974 1,494. 
1952 7113 1,067 1,778. 
1953 927 681 1,608 
1954 308} 2304 539 
1955 113 79 192 
1956 4783 46 942 
1957 900 1,321 2,221 
24,034 26,1424 50,176. 
Average 1919-1939 ... ... 1,743 brae 
Average 1919-1957 ... --. 1,286 brac 
Average 1919-1957 
(excluding 1940-46) 1,514 brac 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PUZZLING HEAPS 
OF GRAVEL 


IR,—Some small heaps of gravel, 5 
or 6 inches in diameter, have ap- 

he side of my driv ve this year. 
very puzzled about their 
formation, but there is evidence that 
they are caused by worms: there are 
worm casts and fragments of leaves 
the middle of them. I wonder 


< any of your readers has 
observed such formations. —Ww. W. 
Writs, Southernwood, Great Shel- 
ford, Cambridgeshire. 

[We suggest that these heaps of 
gravel are caused by frost acting on 
pockets of water in the subsoil and 
thrusting up the ground above them. 
The reason why they contain worm 
casts is possibly that the worms find 
the soil there gasier to work than the 
surrounding soil —Ep_] 


WAS WILL WATCH AN 
IRISHMAN 7? 


Six,—I have just received your issue 
of January 9 containing the Hon. 


The photograph was given to me 


THREE STAFFORDSHIRE PORTRAIT FIGURES OF WILL WATCH, 
THE PIRATE AND SMUGGLER, FROM CO. DOWN 


See letter: Was Will Watch an Irishman 7 


Will to have been a Newtownards 


in an exchange with a revenue ship of 
Donaghadee was popular in the dis 
trict. 

Was Mr. O’Neill’s figure, I won 
der, also collected from an Ulste 
source?—R. H. STONE, 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


TREES AS ORNAMENTS 
Si1r,—Surely Mr. Wolley Dod’s con 
tention, in his letter of February 20 
that trees are, or were, always plantec 
as a crop is not quite sound. Even ir 
woodlands, as can plainly be seer 
to-day, the requirements of sport hac 
often higher priority; our royal forest: 
were ocisastte! little else than sporting 
domains. 

Even so, trees have undisputabl 
been placed by the many thousand foi 
no other than ornament 
Examples planted with no pa 
utilitarian view by John Evelyn stil 


Universit 


stand. Plans and ments still exist 
to show the vast of the purely 
ornamental tree-planti active of 
Queen Anne’s gard , Henry Wise. 

“Planter John,’’ of Montagu, 


laid some seventy miles of si 


Terence O' Neill’s letter on the Stafford- 
shire it figure of Will Watch, the 
smuggler. The enclosed photograph of 
three portrait figures of Will Watch 
would seem to bear out Mr. O’Neill’s 

that the Staffordshire 
makers were apt to put any suitable 
name on their figures. 


some years ago by the late Rev. 
Thomas Mclilwraithe, of Newtown- 
Pards, Co. Down, and what he told me 
then runs counter to Mr. Bryan 
Latham’s designation of Will Watch 
as “English privateer and smuggler’ 
(Country Lirz,*" December 12, 
1957), since Mr. McIllwraithe believed 


man. I would welcome enlightenment 
on this point. 

Apparently portrait figures of the 
smuggler were once commonplace on 
cottage dressers throughout the Ards 
Peninsula—such were the sources 
of Mr. Mclllwraithe’s figures—and a 
ballad telling of the smuggler’s death 


useless avenues over the No: 

tonshire countryside, of which some 
twenty remain after a couple of cen- 
turies, no doubt uneconomic, but a 
fine sight. And has anyone estimated 
the number of clumps, quite unsuit- 
able for timber uction, planted by 
“Capability’’ Brown with the sole 


ject of enhancing the landscape? 
he opinions and activities of Hum- 
hry Repton and his followers in the 
latter of placing trees primarily for 
fect are available for all to study. 

I myself am concerned with an 
sre or two of land bearing many trees. 
he original planter in the 1790s 
innot conceivably have entertained 
1e idea of utility, any more than 1] 
id when filling some gaps caused by 
ecrepitude a few weeks ago. As for 
iis decrepitude, the sight of ancient 
ees gave delight long before Britain 
as urbanised; William Kent, the 


a aor ee eas 


KETCH OF JULIAN ADAMS, 
VICTORIAN MUSICIAN, 
DRAWN ABOUT 1862 


See letter: A Victorian Spa Musician 


under of our landscape school, was 
ughed at for planting dead trees as 
xjects of beauty. 

Of course, trees should be planted 
id cultivated as a crop to be har- 
sted, and dangerous or inconvenient 
ees pulled down. But these activi- 
es have no connection with the 
aintenance of trees planted by those 
ho foresaw that in years to come 
sople would consider them beautiful. 
nd such, perhaps, were those 
sscribed by Mr. Donellan in his letter 
' February 6.—MILEs HADFIELD, 
andsworth Wood, Birmingham, 20. 


ADAPTATION OF A 
DOORWAY 


‘R,—-With reference to your recent 
‘ticle about the transfer of architect- 
‘al features from one building to 
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another (January 16), I enclose a 
photograph of Embleton Hall, North- 
umberland, showing the adaptation 
of a Georgian doorway. 

I also enclose a photograph which 
shows the state of the front when I 
bought the property. I had the non- 
descript Victorian doorhood removed 
and replaced it with a Georgian door- 
way which I bought in Berwick-on- 
Tweed, 

It was on premises which were 
about to be demolished, when this 
excellent wood door-casing would 
undoubtedly have been destroyed. 
Fortunately it was in fair condition, 
and its proportions and the rise of its 
pediment were admirably suited to its 
new surroundings, 

The overgrowth of ivy was re- 
moved from the wall, the drab old 
rendering painted with cream cement 
paint and the front door painted 
turquoise blue.—K. G., Chathill, 
Northumberland. 


A VICTORIAN SPA 
MUSICIAN 


Sir,—Can you or any of your readers 
tell me something about Julian 
Adams? 

The accompanying 
done by Claribel, the Victorian 
song-writer and poetess. She wrote 
the following on the back, about 
1862: “Watch him fainting away be- 
tween the variations. Of course he is 
delightfully conceited, I don’t deny 


sketch was 


that, but I like him.’—Puytuis 
CARLYLE SmitH (Mrs.), The Old 
Glebe House, Welton-le-Wold, Louth, 


Lincolnshire. 

[Perey Scholes in 
Music (p.404) mentions that Julian 
Adams advertised himself in the 
Musical Times of December, 1882, as 
being employed, with his “‘Celebrated 
orchestra of Thirty Players,’ by the 
Devonshire Park Company at East- 
bourne, Scholes says that Adams was 
previously employed at Scarborough, 
Tynemouth and Buxton, and held the 
Eastbourne appointment until his 
death in 1887.—Ep.] 


COPING WITH IRIS 
STYLOSA 
Sir,—I would like to say a word of 
warning to the writer of the letter 
Prolific Iris Stylosa (COUNTRY LIFE, 
February 20), and I write from bitter 
experience 

I put up with the untidy, long 
and half-dead leaves for many years, 
but, being tidy-minded, I could not 
bear them any more, so about twenty 
years ago I cut all my clumps down 
to about four inches in early 
summer. 

Since then, year after year, the 
flowers grew later and fewer, until at 
last we could expect a few blooms 
about the end of Pebruary. 


The Mirror of 


1958 


I felt it must be the 
wrong treatment, so for 
the last five years I have 
never cut them, and they 
are now back to normal 
flowering time and quan- 
tity, except, of course, 
for this season, when they 
started on October 11 

In the late summer 
I scratch all the old dead 
eaves away to expose 
the rhizomes to the sun, 
and cut off only the 
already dead tips of the 
It is an excellent 
plan to give each clump 
several buckets of rain- 
water in April, when they 
lave finished flowering 

I am now resigned 
to having untidy wall 
borders all the summer 
for the flowers 
during the winter. These 
irises hate being moved 
and do not flower for a 
few years after a move, 
but they must be moved 
if they have outgrown 
their living space. 
Grace C, W. CLARKE 
(Mrs.), The Abbey, Cran- 
brook, Kent 


Caves, 


sake of 


ACROSS 
Chis correspondence 
is now closed.—Ep.] 


SUNDIAL IN A 
CUTWATER 


SIR, \ feature of medizval bridges 
which does much to enhance ther 
appearance is the cutwater. Although 


the primary purpose of this was to 
divide the current and so prevent the 
full force of the water from bearing on 
the piers of the bridge, they were and 
still are very useful for pedestrians 
to obtain refuge from wheeled trathe. 

This is decidedly necessary when 
the width of the bridge is barely 
sufficient to allow the passage of the 
large vehicles which are met frequently 
in narrow places to-day. 

From time to time, however, the 
cutwater is put to yet other uses 
There is a 17th-century sundial in the 
cutwater of the Key bridge which 
crosses the De Lank river near Bod- 
min in Cornwall, of which I enclose a 
photograph. 

Another such sundial is to be 
found on the bridge over the river 
Wye at Bakewell in Derbyshire, 

On the Higher New bridge, also 
of 16th-eentury date, over the Tamar 
dividing Devon from Cornwall, the 
Turnpike Trust of the early 19th 
century erected a milestone. In rather 
niggardly fashion, it informs the 
passer-by that Launceston is two 
miles distant by the inscription ““L2.”" 

-DEVONIAN, E-wveler 


CORNWALL WITH 


CUTWATER OF A 16TH-CENTURY BRIDGE 


THE RIVER DE LANK IN 
A SUNDIAL IN IT 


WELLINGTON AND THE 
WATERLOO BALL 


SirR,—I am sure that everyone knows 
the story of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s ball on the eve of the Battle of 
Waterloo. I have recently come across 


an eye-witness account of wl 
ally happened and feel that < 
of your readers may | 


be interested In 
this extract from the diary of Si 
) 


the 7th Queen's Own Hussar 

“The Regiment was stationed on 
the plains of Granmont. The plains 
being particularly well calculated for 
Drill, the whole of the British Cavalry 
was assembled three times a week for 


exercise under Lord Uxbridge (later 
the First Marquis of Anglesea and 


Colonel of the Regiment) 

“Captain O’Grady (7th Hussars) 
who was stationed near me and I got 
leave to go over to Brussels to see the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond, who 
were residing there with their family. 
The Duchess told me she was about to 
give a Ball and asked me if I could 
deliver the invitations to the Officers of 
the Cavalry. I told her that I could do 
so without difficulty, and she accord- 
ingly placed the letters or cards in my 
hand and, when doing so, she made 
the following observations—which I 
recollect perfectly; her words were 
that it might appear extraordinary 
her giving a Ball at such a time when 


WAS AND RESTORED WITH A GEORGIAN DOORWAY FROM 


(right) 
BERWICK-ON-TWEED 


See letter: Adaptation of a Doorway 


MBLETON HALL, NORTHUMBERLAND, AS_ IT 


592 
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FORD 200 YARDS LONG IN THE VILLAGE OF IDE, NEAR EXETER 


See letter: The Longest Ford? 


all the papers, as well as private com- 
munications, announced that the 
French Army, after being reviewed by 
the Emperor, had marched to the 
Frontier, and when it was not known 
the moment our own Army might be 
ordered to meet them. She added ‘1 
said to the Duke of Wellington 
Duke, I do not wish to pry into your 
secrets, nor do I ask what your inten- 
tions may be. I wish to give a Ball 
and all I ask is—May I give a Ball? 
If you say, Duchess, don’t give your 
Ball it is quite sufficient—I ask no 
reasons’—The Duke’s answer was 
‘Duchess, you may give your Ball 
with the greatest safety, without fear 
of interruption,’ and Her Grace 
accordingly placed the invitations in 
my hands, so I became the bearer of 
the whole of the invitations to the 
British Cavalry Officers. 

“The next morning I was on the 
ground and, when the Officers were 
called together at the end of the Field 
Day, I delivered the invitations to all 
those who were present. 

“On the day appointed for the 
Ball, Captain O'Grady -and I pro- 
ceeded to Brussels in a Cabriolet. 
Just as we entered the State Room 
and before we had time to go into the 
Ballroom, we were met by Lord 
George Lennox who said ‘ Verner, the 
Prussians have been attacked and 
defeated and I am going to order the 
Duke's horses, who is going off imme- 
diately’. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the room was in the greatest 
confusion and had the appearance of 
anything but a Ballroom, The Officers 
were hurrying away as fast as possible 
in order that nothing might prevent 
their joining their Regiments—<At this 


moment Lord Uxbridge came to the 
he said ‘You gentlemen who 


door 


Sie: 


CARVED WOODEN 


have engaged partners had_ better 
finish your dance and get to your 
quarters as soon as you can.’ 

“We changed our dress, and in a 
few minutes were on our way to the 
Regiment.’’—C. T. LLEWELLEN 
PALMER (Lieut.-Col.), 7#h Queen's Own 
Hussars, Candahar Barracks, Tid- 
worth, Hampshire. 


RIDING AGAIN IN 
MIDDLE AGE 


Str,—Your correspondent “ Grand- 
mother’ (February 13) should not 
worry about taking to riding again, 
but should just ride, 

As one grandmother to another, 
I suggest that she hires something 
quiet to start with and goes out alone 
on the road trotting, before she goes 
on grass cantering and galloping. She 
should ride either side-saddle or 
astride, whichever she prefers. As long 
as she is on a quiet animal she needs 
no grip: balance will do. 

[ can tell .‘‘Grandmother”’ all 
about riding with no grip (with one hip 
steel-pinned from a broken leg). I can 
also tell her that she cay fall off on a 
road without hurting herself, if she 
lets herself go. The main thing is a 
dead quiet animal to start with, so 
that all fear is eliminated.—SyBIL 
TUFNELL, Fairfield, Sunninghill, Berk- 
shire. 


FANTASY IN BIBLICAL 
CARVINGS 


Srr,—I enclose photographs showing 
two carved panels on a remarkable 
chimney-piece in the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Court, in Newcastle Guildhall. 
One depicts the woman washing 
Christ's feet, with the disciples look- 
ing on in amazement. The building 


PANELS IN NEWCASTLE GUILDHALL, SHOWING (left) THE WOMAN 


in which this incident is portrayed 
is an open-sided pavilion, with twisted 
columns supporting the roof, which 
has two dormer windows of curious 


design, 
The other carving represents 
Christ healing a blind man. The 


building in the background must be 
purely imaginary—as fantastic in its 
way as the outsize duck which seems 
to share the wonder of the people 
witnessing the miracle. 

Several other Biblical scenes are 
carved on the chimney-piece, which is 
dated 1636 and is probably of Flemish 
origin. —G. B. Woop, Rawdon, Leeds, 


THE LONGEST FORD? 
Srr,—I enclose a photograph of 
the village of Ide, near Exeter, 
which is remarkable for the stream 
which, for about 200 yards, provides 
the only passage way for vehicles 
along the little street known as the 
College. I have never before encoun- 
tered a ford of such length in a village, 
but your readers may know of others 
equally long. 

A narrow footbridge crosses the 
ford to reach. the line of houses, with 
their raised pavement 
bordering the water, The 
name College is rather 
puzzling, Inquiries on 
the spot brought no clue 
to its origin, and I have 
been unable to trace 
any ancient foundation 
to which it can be. attri- 
buted. 

Can you or any of 
your readers make a sug- 
gestion as to the reason 
for this curious name? 
CreciL FRENCH, 26, Fair- 
field-avenue, Whipton, 
Exeter, Devon. 


A NEW-STYLE 
PHQNIX 


Sir,—-An application 
by the Coventry City 
Council for additions to 
its civic arms, in the 
way of supporters, crest 
and the like, would not, 
viewed by itself, be very 


momentous. 
But there is one 
feature about the pro- 


posed design which is 

more than usually interesting. This 
is that the College of Arms is likely 
to be asked to introduce an entirely 
new creature to its already extensive 
heraldic zoo. It arises from the 
artist’s wish to include a_ phoenix 
as one of the supporters, but not an 
ordinary phcenix, which is always 
shown as a demi-eagle, seated amid 
flames which eternally consume it, and 
from which it as constantly achieves 
resurrection, 

The Coventry phoenix is to be 
depicted as risen from the flames. 
Therefore it will appear as a complete 
eagle, master of the flames which can 


ey emer ee ee oe 


(right) CHRIST HEALING A BLIND MAN 
See letter: Fantasy in Biblical Carvings 


be seen just licking its claws. Certain 
ly Coventry knows more than mos 
cities about flames, for it had grim 
experience of them during the devas: 
tating air raids of the last war. But ir 
spite of all it suffered, it has now 
actually risen as a new city from its 
ashes. Hence this new supporter. 

Although the design, which is by 
Mr. Trotter, a Coventry building 
consultant and surveyor, is ingenious. 
some people may feel that the new 
creature is too little like the phoenix 
they know so well; indeed, some 
may not recognise it at all in its ney 
guise. | 
lurther, if this new conception is 
allowed, will it make our old friend 
obsolete?—H, T. Krrsy, Field End, 
Gaydon, neay Warwick. 


HEN THAT DEFIED 
A CROW 


Sir,-Having kept poultry for many 
years, | have been much interested in 
recent letters about the intelligence o! 
the hen, Anyone who has bred chickens 
knows how nasty a hen can be to her 
young when she thinks they are old 
enough to do without her, refusing to 


« i ger ne 


' it 
 PRINCIPIS 


SKETCH WITH PROPOSED ADDITIONS 
TO THE COVENTRY CIVIC ARMS, WITH 
TWO RISEN PH@NIXES AS SUPPORTERS 


See letter: A New-style Phenix 
brood them and not even allowing 
them to feed near her. 

A few years ago I had two hens 
with chickens, one of which had just 
forsaken her brood and was pecking 
about near but not with them at the 
bottom of the steep orchard. The 
other hen had taken her children 
up the hill and was out of sight 
behind a hedge. Suddenly there 
was an awful uproar, and I realised 
that she was being attacked by a 
carrion crow. To my astonishment the 
hen who had forsaken her own brood 
rushed up the hill, with outstretched 
wings and making a great cackling, 


towards the place where the noise 
was coming from, 

When I arrived on the scene, I 
found that the mother hen had sent 
all her chickens into the hedge, re- 
maining in the open and still defying 
the crow, while the hen who had flown 
from the bottom of the hill was 
guarding the chickens. | drove the 
lot down to comparative safety, 

What astonished me more than 
anything was that the hen who had 
forsaken her chickens collected them 
together and re-brooded them for 
several more days. Surely this shows 


WATCH MADE FOR GENERAL 
WALKER (1738-1828) WITH HIS NAME ON 


THE FACE 


See letter: A General's Watch 


intelligence of quite a high order, She 
must have worked it out in her mind 
that her once-loved children might be 
in danger. I regret to say that the 
father of the families fled to the shelter 
of a hen house on hearing the noise. 
—G. Evitt (Miss), Perrymead, Dilwyn, 
Herefordshire. 


BUILDINGS OF OLD 
LEADENHALL 


Sir,—Nicholas Roskill, in his delight- 
ful article on Leadenhall Market 
(Country Lire, January 23), gives 
documentary evidence that the market 
escaped the Great Fire of 1666. 
Pictorial confirmation of this is pro- 
vided by the first of the enclosed 
pictures, View of the Skin Market 
in Leadenhall, published as an engrav- 
ing on January 1, 1825, by Robert 
Wilkinson, of Fenchurch-street. This 
picture, which clearly shows a Tudor 
arch in the middle of the picture, can 
be related to Fig. 2 in Mr. Roskill’s 
article. 

I also have an engraving pub- 
lished by Wilkinson in 1816, entitled 
Remains of the Antient Church of St. 
Michael, now subterraneous, situated at 
the junction of Leadenhall Street, Ald- 
gate High Street, and Fenchurch Street. 
The adjoining plan shows that if any 
of these vaults still remain, they must 
be under the roadway adjacent to 
Aldgate pump. 

My second picture, another 
Wilkinson print of 1825, illustrates a 
row of shops and Houses on the North 
Side of Leadenhall Street evected on the 
site of those destroyed by the Extensive 
Fire of 1765. There are several 
interesting features about this picture, 
such as the six-storey manufactory of 
Merriman the Trunk Maker. Next to 
him, on the right, is John Robinson 
and Son, silversmiths, whose kitchen, 
situated in the Vestiges of a Crypt, is 
shown above, complete with copper, 
range of dish-covers, carriage umbrella, 
etc. What is the curious device above 
the chimney-piece, with chain hanging 
from it? Could it be some kind of 
roasting jack? It looks too small for a 
dog wheel. 

Norie’s Naval Academy, two doors 
to the left of Merriman, has over 
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the doorway an 18th-century naval 
figure, perhaps using a sextant, which 
seems remarkably like one now in the 
doorway of a shop in Brompton-road. 

Epwarp H, Pinto, Oxhey Woods 
House, Oxhey-drvive, near Northwood, 
Middlesex. 

A GENERAL’S WATCH 
Sik,—The curious watch shown in the 
enclosed photograph was the property 
of General George Walker, of Swin 
now, near Wetherby in Yorkshire 
When his watch was stolen he had one 
specially made which would always be 
identifiable as his, the 
places of the figures on 
its face being taken by 
the letters of his name. 

General Walker was 
born in 1738 and died in 
1828, He married three 
times and had twenty 
children, His sons were 
all educated free at Win 
chester, as he was a 
kinsman of Wykeham, 
He served in the East 
India Company’s army 
for thirty years, going 
to India at the age of 
thirty, and lived another 
thirty years on his return 
to England. 

The watch, which is 
some two hundred years 
old, is now in the 
possession of his great 
great-grand-daughter 
myself—and still keeps 
good time.——WINIFRED 
WADDINGTON, Myrtle 
Cottage, Lindfield, Sussex. 


GEORGE BIRD-TABLE 
VISITORS 
SIR, With reference 
to the letter (Feb 
ruary 13) about birds at a_ bird- 


table, we are 13 miles north of York, 
and during the recent severe weather 
the following birds visited our bird- 
table: starling, robin, tree-sparrow 
(which came as often as the robin), 
house-sparrow, hedge-sparrow, chaf 
finch, bullfinch, yellow-hammer, great 
tit, blue tit, coal-tit, marsh-tit, 


great spotted woodpecker, rook, 
carrion crow, jackdaw, blackbird, 
mistle-thrush, song-thrush and a 


fieldfare. 

We also had two redwings, a 
fieldfare and a greenfinch on a 
cotoneaster just outside the kitchen 


ENGRAVINGS OF 1825, SHOWING (left) WORKMEN BUSY WITH HIDES BY THE TUDOR ARCH 


IN THE OLD LEADENHALL MARKET 


window, On February 15 I saw a wax 
wing in the garden.—FRANCIS WAR 
NER, Oxenby Close, Easingwold, York. 

[We also have to thank E, B 
Nis Plisy on Hue 20). oo) a, Boe ede. AO 
©. G, S. for letters on this subject 
Between them they report the follow 
ing visitors to their bird-tables, in 
addition to those mentioned by the 
correspondent whose letter we print 
green woodpecker, wren, gold-crest, 
nuthatch, long-tailed tit, jay, magpie, 


pied wagtail, greenfinch,  linnet, 
brambling and a semi-tame budge 
riygar ED,] 


IRISH MONUMENT OF 
THE 8th CENTURY 
Sirk,—The enclosed photograph shows 
the oldest dateable Christian monu 
ment in Ireland, a rough stone pillar 
with a free-standing cross at the top, 
some almost tilegible Irish writing 
below and a cross in a circle at tue 

bottom 


It stands in a field at Kilna 
saggart in Co, Armagh, about 4 mile 
north of the Ulster border, Kilna 
saggart means “the Church of the 


Priests,’’ and the inscription states 
that one Ternohe, son of Ceran, con 
secrated the site on which the stone 


stands under the patronage of St 
Peter. According to the Annals of the 
Four Masters this Ternohe died in 
A.D, 714. 


It would be interesting to know 
which is the oldest dateable Christian 
monument in IEngland.—ALAsTair 
Simpson, 4, Beach-avenue, Newcastle, 
Co, Down. 


PEWS IN EXETER 
CATHEDRAL 
! wonder if you or any of your 
could tell me if Ixeter Cathe 
dral—or, for that matter, other 
English cathedrals—had pews, in the 
early 19th century, that required 
opening, I read in Thackeray’s 
Pendennis that the landlady of Cap 
tain Costigan and his bovine beauty of 
an actress daughter was a ‘pew 
opener in the cathedral hard by.” 
Since the cathedral in question 
was Exeter Cathedral, if we may 
assume, as I think we safely may, that 
the Chatteris to which young Pen- 
dennis came to see his inamorata was 
Exeter, I wonder if Thackeray is 
reporting the existence of the “ Chat 
teris cathedral’’ pews correctly. After 
all, Thackeray was a boy in Iixeter’s 
neighbouring village of Ottery St. 


Sir, 
readers 


es 


ae 
m 


IN LEADENHALL-STREET 
See letter: Buildings of Old Leadenhall 
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A PILLAR WITH CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLS AND SOME IRISH 
WRITING AT KILNASAGGART, 
CO. ARMAGH 
cé letler: Irish Monument of the 8th Century 
St. Mary of 
SLusskr, 2161, 
Paul, 16, Minnesota, 


Mary, the Clavering 
his novel.—Hurreert 
Niles-avenue, St 
U.S.A. 

[An 18th-century print of the 
nave of I’exeter Cathedral shows high 
pews in tiers facing inwards, 
the ends, apparently 
There also seem to have been doors to 
the choir before the present 
stalls were introduced by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in the middle of the 19th 
century,—-Ep,| 


closed at 
with doors 


seats 


AND (right) SHOPS AND THE REMAINS OF A CRYPT 
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BENT TO TRY Us’ 


r XHE Courthouse is an _ old-fashioned, 
wooden building, grimly functional in 
design and painted dark green. It stands 

on three-foot-high brick pillars, a precaution 
against the ravages of white ants, and is roofed 
with corrugated iron and lack of imagination. 
It is, in fact, typical of early buildings through- 
out British Africa. Courts, clubs, hotels and 
government offices were all of this type in the 
days when everyone wore pith helmets and 
spine pads, and there was a general mistrust of 
the sun. 

While talking of buildings I should point 
out, for the benefit of anyone who may be 
thinking of designing a courthouse for use in 
Africa, that it is of inestimable value to have a 
window through which the occupants of the 
bench, witness-box, dock and advocates’ table 
all have a clear view. Few African witnesses, 
when asked how far away something or some- 
body was, can answer in feet or yards, but they 
can say: “He was about as far away as the 
third tree out there.’’ A refinement would be to 
have trees at five-yard intervals. 

* ok Ok 


“ 


Behind the Courthouse is a “pen”’ or cage 
of barbed wire, where the prisoners sit and 
await the hearing of their cases. As the gate 
into the cage is sometimes left open, one can 
only assume that they like sitting there. When 
the Emergency Assize of the Supreme Court 
was sitting during the Mau Mau troubles, one 
could see a whole military hierarchy of Mau 
Mau squatting in the cage—“ field marshals,”’ 
“generals,” “ brigadiers,’’ “majors,’’ but never 
privates; all looking most unlike members of 
the “ In-and-Out.”’ Shaggy little men, in clothes 
torn and tattered by life in the dense forests, 
they had a habit of twisting their hair into 
ringlets, which stood out stiffly to form diabolic 
haloes for their evil faces. Now and then they 
could be seen holding their escort’s rifle while 
he unlocked their handcuffs. Then they would 
pad softly into court to hear their fate. 

Like all Africans, a Mau Mau prisoner can 
show a surprising degree of candour in regard to 
his misdeeds. One, called on to plead to a 
charge of consorting with armed persons—then 
a capital offence under the Emergency Regula- 
tions—answered: “ I was consorting with terror- 
ists because I, too, am a terrorist.’’ The ways of 
white men must be equally surprising to 
Africans, particularly our system of appeal 
courts. “We were taken to another court; and 
three Bwanas there in red blankets said we 
hadn’t done the murder which we had done.” 

But usually the contents of the cage are 
the ordinary run of more-or-less petty criminals. 
Shop-boys charged with stealing from their 
Indian employers; hooligans “in” for assault- 
ing the police; prostitutes charged with selling 
that noxious and nauseous beverage called 
Nubian gin; and occasionally some of the 
pastoral tribes—Masai, Nandi or Tugen—who 
have had the misfortune to meet a police patrol 
while indulging in one of their favourite pas- 
times, such as stock-theft, mayhem or murder. 


* * Ox 


Another not uncommon offence is called 
“ official corruption,’ which means that some- 
one has offered a police askavi five or ten shil- 
lings to turn a blind eye. The trade name for 
bribery is the delightfully tactful one of “ heavy 
tea,’’ the weight, of course, being in direct ratio 
to the size of the bribe. African policemen, 
however, are only human and therefore a prey 
to all the weaknesses that mankind is heir to. 
Indeed, some of them are heirs to a good deal 
more. During the past few years two policemen 
at different stations have applied to be posted 
elsewhere on the ground that they were being 
bewitched by local magicians. In one case the 
posting was delayed, and before it came through 
the policeman fell dead on parade. The official 
cause of death was cerebral haemorrhage; the 
man had worried himself to death, which was 
exactly what the witch doctor had intended. 

The occupants of the cage arrive from 
the prison by some method which I have never 
understood. One moment they are not to be 
seen, and the next there they are in front of 


‘ 


the Courthouse being formed up in a “croco- 
dile’’ like schoolgirls. They are then marched 
round to the cage by the duty policemen, who 
are smartly turned out in dark blue jerseys, 
shorts and puttees, black sandals, and those 
curious purple plastic bowlers which they wear 
as a measure of protection. 

It is, I suppose, a matter for regret that I 
have more than once arrived to hold court 
simultaneously with the departure of the 
“ crocodile’ for the cage—and found myself 
leading the procession, anyhow as far as the 
magistrate’s entrance. Nevertheless, 1t seemed 
to lend a rather pleasing atmosphere of friendli- 
ness to subsequent proceedings, the outcome of 
which can hardly have been to the taste of some 
of the other parties concerned. 

The quorum for holding a court is four— 
magistrate, prosecutor, interpreter and accused; 
there is no clerk to the magistrates as in 
Britain. The interpreter translates from English 
into his own language if the accused is a fellow- 
tribesman, and vice versa, or into Swahili if he 
is not. It is sometimes necessary to have two 
interpreters in order to translate from, say, 
Nandi into Swahili and Swahili into English; 
confusion is apt to become worse confounded. 


AAAAAAAAMAMAAMAaA 
THE POEM NOT WRITTEN 


| blizzard wing a pheasant flew 
Into my garden, of all else 
Empty now except the snow. 
With tip-toe caution he trod the lawn, 
Each step a mute apostrophe : 
Hope of hospitality 
Was none in a world of snow to eat 
And blasted boughs to shelter in. 
Shaking a scatter of bright drops 
He dared a few steps more, his tail 
Doodling across the snow. I watched 
From the coward side of the glass, aware 
Of a poem fumbling at the latch 
Of thought—words that might help to span 
The disparate ways of bird and man. 
And then I saw the pheasant stop, 
Deliberately pull himself together, 
Tauten his muscles for the flight, 
' And rocket himself into the sky, 
Lost at once 1n the cruel weather, 
Taking the poem with him, leaving 
A single incriminating vow 
Of arrows over the lawn, where soon 
These too would vanish in the snow. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 
AAAMAAAMAMAMAAMMMAMAaA 


A court sitting usually starts with the 
quorum of four, taking pleas from the recently 
apprehended. Swahili has no word for guilty, 
in the sense used in pleading, so the answer to 
the charge is usually something like “Yes, I 
took it,’”’ which, of course, is not necessarily an 
admission of guilt at all. However, now and 
again an accused is more explicit: ‘ Yes, I stole 
the heifer. When we Tugen see a beautiful 
heifer it is our custom to steal it.”’ 

After the pleas, there may be a self- 
confessed first offender whom the probation 
officer. recommends for a two-year period of 
“don’t do it again’’; and sometimes an African 
probation officer’s report makes unusual read- 
ing. For instance, of an attempted suicide: “ On 
this false reflection and a disturbed mind, the 
accused thought it would possibly be a great 
advantage to cut his throat.” 

It is an interesting thought that not far 
from here, where the probation system is now 
in full force, the tribal punishment for theft, 
only some sixty years ago, was to remove the 
offender’s hand. It is on record that soon after 
probation had been introduced an old African, 
who remembered the maiming days, was dis- 
cussing the new system with a district commis- 
sioner. When pressed, the D.C. had to admit 
that now and then there were backslidings and 
that people placed on probation did not always 
remain fivst offenders. There was an awkward 
silence for a few moments, and then the old man 
spoke, addressing no one in particular: “ In my 


By KILUSU 


young days you never saw anyone going about 
without any hands at all.” 

After the probation order has been signed 
a man charged with theft is brought into the 
dock. A hen and her offspring disappeared one 
night from the backyard of an Indian railway- 
man’s house. The loss was discovered by two or 
three night watchmen, who had foregathered at 
dawn before going off duty. The birds were 
found some time later in a house in the Native 
Location which had attracted the attention a 
the police by reason of the overpowering smell. 
of Nubian gin issuing from it; it was also known 
for gay methylated spirit parties. The owner 
of the house was named (but surely not bap- 
tised?) Agriculture Mutala. When asked about 
the birds he told so many palpable lies that, 
although the evidence against him was slight, 
the police had to request the pleasure of his 
company as far as the remand cells. 

The most notable incident during the 
hearing of the case was when Exhibit 1 broke 
loose in court. She was a spirited bird and, 
followed by eight little balls of animated fluff, 
made a bold bid for freedom, doomed, alas, to 
end in the enormous palms of the court orderly. 
The result of the case was an acquittal. Exhibit I 
was restored to her friends, and relations and 
Agriculture Mutala slouched out of court a free’ 
man. 


* * * 


The afternoon is occupied by a preliminary 
enquiry (comparable to the taking of depositions 
in Britain) into a charge against a Tugen tribes- 
man under Section 199 of the Penal Code. This 
section reads as follows: “Any person who of 
malice aforethought causes the death of another 
person by an unlawful act or omission is guilty 
of murder.’ This Tugen lived in the rocky arid | 
wastes around Lake Hannington. The villages 
there are clusters of little beehive-like huts sur- 
rounded by a thorn fence or boma inside which — 
life, for anyone except a Tugen, is rendered 
intolerable by the flies. Outside, all is rock, 
heat and desolation. 

In one of these huts Arap Cherotich was 
giving a party. The hospitality he offered con- 
sisted of several gallons of sickly, cloudy “ wine,” 
fermented from wild honey, in which were 
floating a number of the honey’s less fortunate 
manufacturers. Among the guests were Arap 
Cherotich’s mother, his brother called Kangok, 
the accused and the latter’s son. The “wine” 
flowed freely and, instead of making glad the 
heart of man, as in the psalms, it seems to have 
stimulated an otherwise unexplained antipathy 
between Mother Cherotich and the accused, 
who was told by his host to leave the hut. To 
everyone’s surprise he did so, only to reappear 
at the entrance to the boma a few minutes later 
armed with his bow and arrows. This was too 


- much for the lady, who made a bolt for the 


bush, while Arap Cherotich, also equipped with 
bow and arrows and a cowhide shield, advanced 
to do battle. 

OK Ox 


Let him tell, in his own words, what hap- 
pened: 

“ After my mother had run away an arrow 
hit me in the back. It was accused’s son who 
shot me. That was after my mother had been 
shot. I pulled the arrow out of my back and 
shot it at accused’s son. I missed him and it hit 
accused in the leg. Kangok and my mother 
were shot quickly, one after the other.” 

Quite a lively day even for the Tugen, but 
somebody spoilt it all by walking 15 miles to 
the nearest police post—and so there followed 
a charge under Section 199. 

It was obvious that the matter called for 
investigation by the Supreme Court and the 
accused, who had adopted an) air of aloof 
detachment throughout, was duly committed 
for trial. He appeared to be quite unconcerned 
about his possible fate, but it is pleasant to be 
able to record that for him, at least, the party 
had a happy ending. The learned judge, having 
considered all the evidence, acquitted him on 
the obviously correct grounds that “It wasn’t 
murder. It was a battle.” 


anil 
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; ...thank you, darling! Yes, you can have : 
; One of my Nestlé’s HOME MADE-but | 


E not the cherry nougat, (that’s my SPECIAL favourite). : 


Ke 


peo asassarertte 


gee 
- 
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A reward for a discerning man—he chooses the flowers 
+ with a loving eye and in return receives one of the most gorgeous 
chocolates you can buy. And who can blame her for reserving her 
own favourite? Who wouldn’t be enthralled by RAISIN IN RUM, 
ORANGE CUP, ALMOND WHIRL? These are some of the centres in 
this finest chocolate selection. Linger lovingly over your choice, each 
ts exquisite, each one the favourite of someone with very good taste. 


: Home Made Assortment o/ Give Chocolates Gy NESTLE'’s | 
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PLANNING AT MOTORING HOLIDAY 


as I write this, it may seem wrong even to 

consider the subject of one’s annual holiday ; 
but, from what I hear from correspondents 
abroad and from travel agencies in Britain, 
people are booking for their holidays earlier 
each year, As I know only too well from experi- 
ence, if one waits until the last moment before 
booking space for a Channel crossing, whether 
by boat, or by ’plane, one may have to make 
last-minute alterations to one’s overall plans, 

Although there are, I think, an increasing 
number of motorists who prefer the minimum 
of organisation surrounding their annual holi- 
day—at least as far as deciding exactly where 
each night is to be spent—the crossing of the 
Channel is one thing that must be planned well 
in advance, particularly as the number of people 
wanting to go abroad during the most popular 


| view of the weather conditions prevailing 


AERIAL 


VIEW OF 
DESERVES TO BE 


VERONA 


months is probably much greater than the 
capacity of the available transport. It was 
hoped that, by the time the holiday season 


started, the complicated and, in the opinion of 
many, unnecessary international car documents 
would no longer have been necessary. Both 
professional and private motorists would have 
welcomed the abolition of the time-wasting 
carnets de passage, but even the West European 
countries have found it impossible to agree 
on this subject. 
In Austria, 
Germany car 


Sweden, Switzerland and West 
passports have already been 
abolished, but this is of little use to the average 
British tourist, for most the Channel 
to a French port. It is probably true to say that 
it is neither obstructiveness nor ineptitude which 
has so far prevented France, Italy and Great 
Britain from also abolishing carnets: the reasons 
are almost certainly financial, and related to the 
whole question of car imports and exports. It is 
just possible that, in the three countries still 
insisting on carnets, the Government depart- 
ments responsible for finance and tourism are in 
complete disagreement. Those interested in the 
tourist trade want all complications done away 
with to encourage foreign visitors, but those 
interested in finance are no doubt fearful of the 
loss of revenue if all cars in Europe were able 
to pass freely not only from country to country, 
but from motorist to motorist. 

I have no exact knowledge of the proposed 
European common market, but as a motorist 
primarily it appears to me to be an excellent 
idea, There may be arguments against it, based 


Cross 


IN NORTH ITALY, A 
VISITED MORE 
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nies on the very individual ma, of 
certain countries or trades, but from the keen 
motorist’s point of view it can, as I see it, bring 
nothing but advantages. With a common 
market the financial reasons for continuing to 
use the carnet de passage will cease and at the 
same time motorists of all European countries 
will be enabled to buy the car of their choice, 
because it will have been freed from the import 
duty. | think that much of the nervousness which 
exists in the motor industries of France, Italy 
and Britain regarding a common market is 
unjustified; no doubt a proportion of British 
motorists would prefer a car of Continental 
make, but there are many Continental motorists 
who would certainly change to British cars. 
However, with or without the complica- 
tions of the cayvnet, more thousands than ever 
will leave Britain to enjoy their annual holiday 


BEAUTIFUL 
OFTEN THAN IT IS 


abroad, Each year I am surprised at what I 
hear of the unimaginative holidays of so many. 
Only last year | heard a motorist complaining 
bitterly of the treatment he claimed to have 
suffered in such tourist centres as Florence, 
Rimini and Nice, and because of it he was 
almost prepared to condemn all Italians and 
Frenchmen out of hand. Visitors to Britain 
who went only to similar places would probably 
make similar comments; in fact I have heard 
them from foreigners, but they agreed after my 
remonstrance that one could hardly judge a 
country by its less scrupulous hotels. 

I would urge all readers intending to motor 
abroad this year—at least, those who do not 
require each minute to be organised in advance 

-to get off the main arteries as soon as possible 
and keep off them. The days when it was 
considered essential to use mineral water to 
clean one’s teeth, because of the possibly danger- 
ous nature of local water, are to a considerable 
extent gone, and the belief that hygiene is under- 
stood best in Britain is often an exaggerated one. 
If one follows the more popular routes unthink- 
ingly it is only too easy to find that one is 
spending money at a rate which cannot be 
continued throughout one’s holiday, and an 
appreciable amount can be saved for other 
purposes if the less important roads are used. 

For motorists anxious to save money or 
time on the outward trip to their chosen holiday 
centre, I would suggest the greater use of picnic 
lunches. Not only “does the lunch in the average 
restaurant abroad tend to become expensive, 
largely through the ease with which one is 


TOWN THAT 


tempted by the menu, but the ceremonial 
accompanying a good meal does use a lot of 
time. A charcuterie can be found in almost the 
smallest of French villages, where some cold 
meat can be bought and this, augmented by a 
bottle of wine, some fruit and bread, can provide 
a splendid picnic. Even if the weather is bad 
enough to prevent one’s picnic from being enjoyed 
outdoors, there are many French restaurants 
where the passer-by is welcomed to eat his own 
food; the same thing occurs in Italy. Then 
one obviously leaves the purchase of the wine 
until one is settled in the café. 


It is no doubt true that N6 is justly called 
the ‘‘best fed road in France’, It is, perhaps, 
equally true that during the main holiday 
months it is also the most blasé, and I find this 
state of mind applies to proprietors and cus- 
tomers. A much happier atmosphere is to be 
found off the main route, where one tends to be 
welcomed in the old-fashioned “‘English milord”’ 
style. I think holiday motorists can be divided 
roughly into two main classes: those who hurry 
on to reach their selected holiday centre, with 
hardly a glance at the intervening countryside, 
and those who travel hopefully and regard their 
destination rather as a turning-point. I agree 
that it is difficult to travel in a leisurely manner 
as often as one would like, owing to the near- 
impossibility of reaching the more distant places 
during a holiday of normal length. After many 
years of motoring I am becoming reluctantly 
convinced that, if one is ever to find the time 
to see the far-away places, it will be necessary 
to use an aircraft for at least a part of the trip— 
preferably that part of the route which one 
already knows well. 

Unless the temptation to dally on the way 
can be avoided, a holiday in Positano, south of 
Naples, or in the more interesting parts of 
Southern Spain, is difficult to achieve within 
the usual limit of three weeks. Similarly it is 
difficult to see anything adequate of Norway 
if the Arctic Circle is one’s target. It may seem 
an extreme Irishism to suggest that it is worth 
while planning to avoid planning, but there is 
some truth in this. If the best available maps 
are studied in advance, not so much to find out 
how to go and where to stop, but rather to 
find out all the roads and places to be avoided, 
the necessity for much unnecessary planning of 
accommodation will have been eliminated. 

For those holidaying in Britain it is, per- 
haps, in Scotland where the greatest difficulties 
are met, not so much because of the distances, 
but because it is necessary to cover the same 
stretch of road more than once if the country is 
to be properly seen. This is particularly true 
in the Western Highlands, and the further north 
one wishes to go the greater becomes the 
problem. To see as much as possible I would 
recommend that one’s time be divided almost 
equally between two centres, to avoid the 
wastage of covering the same stretch of road 
repeatedly. In this connection the overnight 
car sleeper from London to Perth can be a great 
help to motorists from the extreme south; but 
it is necessary to book well in advance for this 
service, which allows a motorist to leave London 
after dinner in the evening and be in Perth for 
an early breakfast the following morning. I 
would suggest that, instead of using the Loch 
Duich or Loch Carron area as a centre, it 
would be better to spend a few days in Skye 
itself, and then move on to Poolewe and 
Kylestrome on the western coast. 


One good centre, which enables a great 
deal of the country to be seen—although it has 
the slight disadvantage of not |being on the 
coast—is in the Loch Shin area,!as this allows 
many circular day trips to be ‘done, in some 
cases without having to retrace one’s steps. It 
is, however, possible to exaggerate the un- 
desirability of covering the same road more 
than once, as the scenery in the north-west is so 
varied, and the weather and conditions of 
lighting for the keen photographer change so 
much from day to day. 
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TROUBLE STARTS EARLY 


of bidding styles and systems, Every now 

and then I meet a hand which might be 
easier to bid by some rival method, but far more 
often a smug thought crosses my mind: “‘Thank 
goodness we bid the way we do.’’ Consider an 
everyday sort of deal which has recently been 
debated at length in an American magazine. 


| TRY to keep an open mind on the subject 


7 ae 
g A ; 652 g K 107 43 
K9652 


$ A10864 
Q J 
Q9 

Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

The hand, whieh occurred a few years 
ago in a match for the world championship, 
was resuscitated as yet another instance of the 
“dogged conservatism’ of the American life 
master:—‘‘One of our longest-standing, most 
llustrious partnerships—using bidding methods 
of their own choice—failed to get past Three 
Diamonds in a total-point contest.’’ The 
bidding at their table had gone like this: 


South West North East 

No bid 1 Diamond No bid 1 Heart 

No bid 2 Clubs No bid 2 Diamonds 
2 Spades No bid No bid 3 Diamonds 
No bid No bid No bid 


First question: Is Five Diamonds a desir- 
ible contract? Given normal luck, a two-one 
trrump break and split honours: in Clubs, 
Jummy’s small Spade can be got away and the 
sontract will depend on the Spade finesse. With 
rotal points scoring, as distinct from match 
points, general tactics are the same as at rubber 
oridge, and the pundits have worked out that a 
vulnerable game is worth bidding if it succeeds 
sight times out of 23. To put it another way, 
1 35 per cent. play for game is enough, and the 
»dds must be right on this deal even without 
sertain inferences from the bidding. When 
south puts in a bid of Two Spades, the chances 
of finding him with the King of Spades and at 
east one of the missing Club honours are 
sonsiderably increased. 

The debate was sparked off by using the 
West hand only as a problem : what should he 
say on the fourth round after the bidding as set 
ut above? Answers came from a panel of 44 
American experts, and our outspoken friend 
\lbert H. Morehead, who runs the problem de- 
yartment, was enraged to find 28 votes for a pass. 

It may seem odd that a problem apparently 
lid not arise at some earlier stage. This is where 
ve run headlong into a question of national 
yidding style. For instance, that fancy response 
of One Heart by East is dismissed as “‘not 
mportant’’; in fact, it was more or less obli- 
yatory, since East was much too good for Two 
Jiamonds and nowhere near strong enough (on 
iis system) for a raise to Three. Under the old 
Sulbertson methods he could have tried to 
atch up on the next round: One Diamond- 


Yne Heart; Two Clubs—Three Diamonds. 
simple preference (Two Diamonds) is a 
‘nothing’ bid, so jump preference (Three 


Jiamonds) in this sequence was originally a limit 
id which merely showed better than simple 
yreference; in the modern life master’s style, 
1owever, it is 100 per cent. forcing and is, 
herefore, ruled out on the hand in question. 
Here we have the origin of the fog that 
nveloped the later bidding. When East merely 
aid Two Diamonds over Two Clubs, his partner 
1ad to allow for a hand as weak as this: 
@182 YKQ107 $1043 &843 
This accounts for West's pass over South’s 
»id of Two Spades, a further instance of the 
eave-it-to-partner policy that I have been airing 
yf late in these columns: “I’ve opened the 
»idding; it’s up to partner to carry on.”’ It does 
1ot occur to West that it might be a good idea 
0 tell the said partner a bit more about his own 


hand, <A few panelists queried his third-round 
pass; but, again, the point evidently fell into 
the ‘‘not important” category. 

Now see what happens. East duly toils 
on, but Three Diamonds hardly means a thing, 
“He was bound to say something,’’ his partner 
thinks, ‘‘and he may be merely suggesting that 
he'd rather go one down than see the opponents 
make Two Spades,” 

Well, let us be thankful to the late S. J. 
Simon and others who designed our national 
policy of bidding what we think we can make, 
If this deal were inserted in a club duplicate 


pairs contest anywhere in England, at two 
thirds of the tables West and East would 
probably bid like this; One Diamond Three 


Diamonds Five Diamonds. The only thing to 
hinder the remaining pairs would be a Spade 
opening by a South player with an eye on the 


vulnerability. Here, again, are the West and 
East hands : 

West Feast 

&AT73 aosl4 

9 O72 

O A965 2 OK 10743 

FH AJ 102 43 


Although I write glibly about the losing 
trick count, many of my readers probably know 
more about it than I do; I have never read the 
book on the subject, which unfortunately has 
long been out of print. However, for what it is 
worth, here is my justification of the sequence 
suggested above, 

Assuming a pass by South, One Diamond 
by West, a pass by North and a system that 
allows East to bid his hand naturally, this last 
player seems full value for a non-forcing double 
raise. On my reckoning he has the requisite 
eight losers—two in Spades, three in Hearts (the 
Queen is not balanced), one in Diamonds (one 
loser deducted for trump control) and two in 
Clubs. Simple ‘inspection’ gives the same 
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answer: provided West is not sub-minimum for 
a vulnerable Diamond opening, there should 
be a sound play for nine tricks, Vor example; 


West east 
1073 @Oj4 
O93 O72 
OAD TS © K 10743 
&AO7T2 Ce 


You will agree that West is entitled to have 
a bit more; even so, Three Diamonds depends 
merely on a finesse, Of course, if West's values 
happen to be largely distributional, he may be 


defeated by sheer weight of top cards, ‘Thus: 
West asl 
& 107 aoOs4 
9 V7 O 7 
OAO T9952 © K 10743 
bho) 102 he 45 
But minus 100 will scarcely seem a 


major tragedy when the opponents find they 
could have made Four in either major, a con 
tract they would undoubtedly have reached if 
South’s style had not been cramped by the 
jump raise on his right, 

Now consider the actual West hand, I see 
five losers only, There are two in Spades, one in 
Hearts, two in Diamonds and one in Clubs (it 
cannot be realistic to count more than one loser 
ina suit headed by A J 10), That adds up to six 
losers, | know, but surely one must be deducted 
on account of the three Aces, The combined 
losers, five in the West hand plus the eight 
advertised by the double raise, thus come to 1%; 
subtract from the constant of 18, and the answer 
is five (Diamonds), Incidentally, | am often 
asked how the L,T.C, figure of 18 is arrived at; 
is it empirical or scientific? The following 
explanation seems plausible, In any one hand 
the maximum number of losers is 12 (three in 
each suit), so the partnership's maximum is 24, 
rom this you subtract the ‘‘book’’ of six tricks, 
which gives you 18 to work on, 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas 
first correct solution opened. 
“Crossword No, 1467, Country Lirn, 


of Wednesday, March 26, 1958 


Norn.—This Competition does not apply to the United States, 


Wie a ae 


1467, 


will be awarded for the 
Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 6. 
2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C.2," not later than the first post on the morning 9g 


ACROSS 
. An embellishment for the dairy herd’s dinner? 
(3, 7) 
Five in Shakespeare’s plays, fifth in the New 
Testament (4) 
. “Unkempt about those hedge 


“An English rose” 


blows 


Rupert Brooke (10) 
10, It comes round in the end (4) 
12, Is expansion good across the Atlantic? (5) 
13, Clear ants out of the place (9) 
14 and 16, He’s not in the orchestra, though musi- 
cal tumblers may be his work (11) 
20 and 21, Catch the lady’s property across the 
water (11) 
25. The expression a French glove gives her! (9) 
26. A little beginning of 2 down (5) 
27. Welcome downpour! (4) 
28, Cockney chap take a lady to one of the 
Twelve Signs, and out they have to go (10) 
29, “The little and all, 
“Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart"” 
Shakespeare (4) 
30, Tear and lug (anagr.) (10) 


DOWN 


invelved with 


. A holiday in 
us (6) 

2. Shakespeare called the Globe this O (6) 

3. Fifty more and it is legitimate, not horrid (5) 

4. At sea it may contain the of all who 
did not appear at dinner (4, 4) 

5, She has made her name with two articles, one 
Spanish, one English, in the same key (6) 

7. Not Inverness in South Africa (4, 4) 

8. Norma and Atropos (8) 

1 

5 


which Eric got 


nani 


. Acity like York (6) 
. The path of an 
drift (6) 


American general 


howing 


cee eee NGG robe eo yectre rake decdeceracds ; 


SOLUTION TO No, 1466. 
ACROSS.—1, Sack; 3, 


32, Pillow slip; 33, Barb; 34, Transferee; 35, Skid. 
1, Shower-bath; 2, Che 


28, Aisle; 30, Spot; 31, Flea. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of March 13, will be announced next week 


Heraldship; 9, Open; 10, 
oliver; 12, Easel; 13, Onsets; 15, Emu; 18, Blast; 19, Retribute; 
22, Touched up; 24, Habit; 25, Era; 26, Affair; 29, Curse; 
DOWN. 

sea bun; 4, Enamoured; 5, Athos; 
6, Delft; 7, Hove; 8, Pert; 11, Fletch; 14 Ear; 16, Lumberjack; 
17, Featherbed; 20, Taper-wise; 21, Ithaca; 23, Elf; 27, Flows; 


. Taken out of Ed’s chant (8) 

18. Disturb the heather in Scotland (&) 

19. Just the weapon for a member of an under- 
ground movement (8) 

22. One King George (6) 

23. Exhilaration from the elevator (6) 

24. One hundred slacked off, in fact 
altogether (6) 

26, The best stroke for 

young? (5) 


stopped 


wimmers beginning very 


ath The winner of Crossword No. 1465 is 
Wing-Commander T. H. Lucas, 


37a, Birdhurst-rise, 
South Croydon, 


Surrey. 
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RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showroom: 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41-46 Piccadilly, W.1. 


One of the most advanced cars 
you can buy to-day 


THE NEW 


What clean-cut elegance—what smooth, silky running in 
this new Riley Two-Point-Six. But the new six cylinder 
engine has another side. Brilliant acceleration makes overtaking 
swift and sure. The car will cruise at consistent high speeds in 
safety whilst still running as quietly as in the city streets. 

There’s a remarkably efficient suspension system and steering 
to make fast motoring delightful and safe. 
Brakes are power assisted. 


Choose your transmission. Choose between direct gearbox 
with short, sports type gearlever, with or without overdrive, or 
fully automatic transmission. Automatic transmission and over- 
drive are extras. 


Price £940 plus £471.7s. P.T. 


There is also the Riley One-Point-Five, a compact four-seater with brilliant 
performance and low running costs. 


Every RILEY carries a 12 MONTH 
WARRANTY and is backed by 
Europe’s most Comprehensive 
Service—B.M.C. 


B.M.C. Service in Europe. 

Riley Owners planning a Con- 
3 tinental Tour are invited to see 
: their Riley Dealer for details of a 
3 free service to save foreign 

currency. , 


Teeeeee seeeeeeeroee eeeeeeees seeeeeecenes sereeeeens: steeneeeee seeeees 


PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 
RED or GREEN 
per 16/6 roll 


12 yds. x | yd. wide 


ce 


"Yano on end 


Lomeli 


Permacolor is already brightening many thousands 


of gardens. Now is the time to give your roofs the 
colour smartness that matches Spring brightness, 


together with the best all-round protection. 


DUSTLESS and CLEAN TO HANDLE 
DURABLE and ECONOMICAL 


A 
PERmaniTe 
Pmopuct 


There is only one 


PERMACOLOR 


ask for it by name 


Own aor P 


Senn om EMO 


Also 
‘© DURAFLEX ” AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 


GREY ROOFING FELT AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 
from 6/7 per 6 yds. x 1 yd, roll 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LTD 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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SAVING ON REPAIRS 


and credit is not easily obtainable, 
landowners and farmers, though 
jwell aware of the advantages to be 
jerived from maintaining their pro- 
perty in good order, often find it diffi- 
cult to raise sufficient funds to carry 
ut the necessary work. Indeed, only 
the other day I received a letter from 
an owner-farmer in Norfolk, who wrote 
to say that it was all very well for 
Government spokesmen to stress the 
importance of maintaining fixed equip- 
ment and farm buildings, but they reck- 
oned without present-day building costs. 
There is no doubt that the 
problem of repairs is one that exercises 
the minds of many farmers to-day, 
but equally there is no doubt that a 
number of useful savings can be 
effected by exercising care and fore- 
thought, and, though I have quoted 
them before, I make no apology for 
reproducing some hints on this subject 
taken from Mr. R. R. Ware’s Estate 
Management for the Farmer, published 
when he was Director of the 
Agricultural Land Service. 


REMEDYING SMALL DEFECTS 


N his book, Mr. Ware stresses the 

importance of attending to small 
defects, and he goes on to say that 
there are usually slack times on the 
farm when it is possible to do small 
maintenance jobs without any loss of 
work. In particular, he emphasises 
the usefulness of concrete for amateur 
repairs and the need of a workshop 
where tools should be kept tidily and 
in good shape. A ladder, capable of 
reaching to the highest roof of the 
farm is mentioned as being a necessity, 
‘for if eaves, gutters or gulleys 
become choked they will fail to do 
their jobs.’’ And sliding doors that 
stick will soon be damaged, and a poke 
or a scrape here, or a touch of oil there, 
will help to keep down the cost of 
epairs. “‘A farmer,” says Mr. Ware, 
‘should insist on his men reporting at 
nce anything that goes wrong. He 
nust always be on his guard against 
lamp, dry rot, fire and vermin; a 
slipped slate, if not replaced, may 
sause rot in a roof timber, a choked 
lown-pipe may cause serious damage 
(0 a brick wall, and rats and mice can 
ause faults in electric wiring which 
nay lead to fire.” 

Finally, Mr. Ware stresses the 
1eed of a periodic overhaul by experts. 
This, he suggests, should take place 
very three or four years, with the 
»bject of detecting faults before they 
zive trouble, and having them all put 
‘ight together. 


LORD TOLLEMACHE’S 
CHESHIRE ESTATE 


HE first important sale of agri- 

cultural land brought about by 
he need to raise money with which to 
»ay death duties that has come to my 
10otice this year concerns the Peck- 
orton estate, which covers approx- 
mately 10,000 acres around Burton 
Sastle, 13 miles from Chester. The 
and to be sold, which is offered by 
lirection of the trustees of Lord 
[ollemache, following the death of the 
3rd Baron, consists of roughly 3,300 
icres, practically all of it on the north 
ide of the Shropshire Union Canal. 
some idea of the value of the land may 
»e deduced from the fact that the 
evenue from its 25 farms is in the 
eighbourhood of £14,000 a year. 
[he property is for sale through 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Narner, who state that if no private 
yuyer is forthcoming they will auction 
t towards the end of June or at the 
eginning of July. 


26,800 AT TIMBER AUCTION 


N outstanding feature of last year’s 
- & property market was the demand 
or home-grown timber, and judging 
yy the successful result of an auction 
eld the other day, the trend is likely 


[’ these days, when money is scarce 


to be repeated this year. The auction 
referred to concerned 182,869 cubic 
feet of standing timber from the 
Forestry Commissioners’ preserves in 
the Forest of Dean and the forests of 
Lea Paily and Highmeadow, which 
were sold in eight lots for a total of 
£26,800. The auction was conducted 
by Mr. F. W. Hurry, of Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff, who men- 
tioned that oak similar to that which 
was offered had been used in recent 
renovations to the Tower of London. 


FORBES HOUSE SOLD 
ae interesting London property 

that changed hands recently 
is Forbes House, Belgravia, on which 
the 8th Earl of Granard, Master of 
the Horse, was said to have spent 
£100,000. The house, which has been 
empty since the war, stands in nearly 
an acre, with frontages to Halkin- 
street and Grosvenor-crescent, was 
built about 1800, and has an imposing 
entrance hall, a double-winged stair- 
case in white marble and a ballroom 
in Louis XVI style. It has been leased 
for 99 years to the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders by Messrs. 
Ralph Pay and Taylor, estate agents. 


IRISH GREYHOUND STUD 
FARM SOLD 

N English buyer has acquired 
from Mrs. Violet Critchley her 
famous greyhound kennels and stud 
farm at Ballymagooly, Mallow, Co. 
Cork. Many greyhound track winners 
have been bred at Ballymagooly, 
where there are two houses and 
extensive kennels and outbuildings 


. standing in approximately 100 acres. 


Messrs. Jackson-Stops and McCabe, of 
Dublin, were the agents. 


DANES BUY SUSSEX FARM 

TN view of the quality and quantity 

of Danish butter it seems a little 
strange to hear of a family from Den- 
mark with wide farming interests in 
their own country buying a dairy farm 
in Sussex. The property, Bakers Farm, 
Shipley, covers roughly 300 acres, 
carries a herd of pedigree Ayrshires, 
and has a modern range of covered 
yards and an up-to-date milking 
parlour. It has been sold by Messrs. 
Weller and Co. and Messrs. Rackham 
and Smith, who have also disposed of 
Hoes Farm, an adjoining dairy holding 
of 160 acres. 


SALES BY AUCTION 


IR ALBERT CAHN has decided to 
sell Morton Bagot Manor, near 
Studley, Warwickshire, and the pro- 
perty will be submitted to auction at 
an early date unless a private offer is 
received meanwhile. Morton Bagot is 
a medium-sized house standing in 270 
acres, with T.T. buildings, a bailiff’s 
house and seven cottages. It carries 
a herd of attested pedigree Guernseys, 
which can be taken over by a pur- 
chaser. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley are the agents. 

A residential and agricultural 
property on the fringe of Exmoor that 
is due to be auctioned on April 30 by 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons and 
Messrs. James Phillips and Sons is 
Trescombe Farm, Wheddon Cross, 
Somerset. It consists of a medium- 
sized house, ample farm buildings, 
three flats, a cottage and 192 acres of 
arable and pasture. As is the case 
with Morton Bagot, private offers will 
be considered. 

The auction of Ranbury Farm, 
Poulton, near Cirencester, Gloucester- 
shire, which was to have taken place 
next Tuesday, has been postponed, 
but the property remains for sale 
privately through Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. It extends to 302 
acres and includes an attractive farm- 
house, five cottages and attested 
buildings with standings for 48. 
Possession will be given on completion 
of the purchase. 

PROCURATOR. 
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ing its praises, 
sound the trumpets, 
get the flags unfurled! 
Cheers for Esso Extra, 


it’s the finest in the world.... 


4 


Seed, 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 
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Antarctic 
Achievement 


A. WANDER LTD.,, the makers of ‘Ovaltine’, 
take great pride in the fact that ‘Ovaltine’ was 
chosen by the successful British Common 


wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, 


‘Ovaltine’, the world’s most popular food 
beverage, has taken part in many notable 
expeditions and tests of endurance, It was 
supplied to the successful Mount Everest 
Expedition of 1953 and to every other British 
Everest Expedition since 1933, It was also 
officially recognized and. served to athletes at 


5 


every Olympic Games Meeting since 1932, 


Famous explorers, mountaineers, airmen and 
athletes have used “Ovaltine’ in many memor- 


able achievements, 


Ovaltine 


| 
| 
| 
| comforts—sustains—satisfies 


PaSB 


— ast 


ppolniment to Her Majesty the Queen 


Suppliers of Domecg Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. 


SPRING-TIME for new clothes 


Sumrte 


... Of course 


Kor the 
diseriminatin 
palate... 


F you know just how good a 
| Sherry can be... if you appre- 
ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 


enough in body, just dry enough Thare’s ch en 
Ae 7 % ere S Character in a 


Sumrie Raglan . . . tailored 
in colourful Scotch 

Cheviot or handwoven 

Irish tweed . .. all wool... 
naturally. Wool tailors 

with unmistakable distinction, 
keeping its elegant cut and 
unruffled good looks 
throughout its long life. 


This coat costs 20 guineas. 


for the most discriminating palate, 
there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecq’s “La Ina”. 

Remember, Domecq'’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 
They are among the finest in the 
world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 


centuries, 


GF OMACES 
LA INA 


CXino (2 Gtsile Vy 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 


Sumrie clothes are good 


really good 


THE SUMRIE SHOP 
AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
156 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 (FIRST FLOOR) 


4t SELFRIDGES in OXFORD STREET and good shops throughout the country 


Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3 


and delicious “CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ ~ 


a _ a 
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AVERAGING PROFITS 


FOR 


HERE has not been so much 
uncertainty about prices since 

the Government undertook 
eleven years ago to underwrite 
prices for British farmers whatever 
might be the course of world markets. 
The 1957 Agricultural Act has a 
further steadying effect on the British 
farmer’s returns, but no Government 
guarantee can cover differences in 
yield from one season to another. With 
this in mind the N.F.U. has put to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the case 
for averaging farm profits for income- 
tax purposes. The suggestion is that 
farmers or growers should be given 
the option of being assessed either on 
the profits of the preceding year as at 
present, or on the average profits of 
three years. Once the farmer had 
chosen a basis he would continue to be 
so assessed for the rest of his time in 
farming. Another suggestion has been 
made by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. It is that averaging 
should be permitted where a _ tax- 
payer’s income falls by 20 per cent. or 
more below that of the previous year. 
This suggestion for taking a 
three-year average in assessing farm 
profits for tax is not a new one. There 
is much to commend it for application 
here. I remember an Australian friend 
telling me that they have tried some 
such system in Australia, but sheep 
farmers were not altogether happy 
with it when they found that the 
profits from extraordinary high wool 
prices in 1951 were carried forward 


into the following years, when they 


did not do nearly so well. 


Pedigree Re-organisation? 


R. FRANK SYKES, who farms 

in a big way in Wiltshire and 
directs the Royal farms at Windsor, is 
a great believer in Ayrshires for econ- 
omical milk production. He told the 
Ayrshire breeders gathered at their 
annual conference at Eastbourne that 
they should not think so much about 
having a few superb cows in their 
herds as developing families which 
would be good converters of the 
cheaper and bulkier kinds of feed. He 
called for a complete re-organisation 
of the registration of the animals as 
pedigree. At present, he said, it is 
based on the fallacy that like produces 
like, and if you really consider how 
virtues and faults are passed on from 
one generation to another it does seem 
ridiculous to register a calf when it is 
a few days old. He would rather see 
the registration of pure-bred cattle 
delayed until, with the aid of the Milk 
Marketing Board’s records, they have 
proved their worth as breeders. He 
urged that the competitive showing of 
individual animals should be dis- 
couraged. There is much sense in his 
suggestion that breed societies should 
compete against one another by 
demonstrating how each breed is cap- 
able of producing cows which give 
good cheap milk. 


No Charollais Yet 


VIDENTLY Mr. John Hare, the 

Minister of Agriculture, has not 
made up his mind yet whether it 
would be a good thing to allow the 
import of Charollais bulls from France. 
The request, I understand, came from 
the Milk Marketing Board, which con- 
siders that a few Charollais bulls 
standing at A.I. centres might be 
valuable with Ayrshire cows to pro- 
duce a sturdy beef animal. The 
Minister referred to the incidence of 
foot-and-mouth disease in France at 
the present time, but he added that 
the question of permitting a limited 
importation for experimental pur- 
poses would be reviewed early next 
year. I know that the pedigree 
breeders of beef Shorthorns, Herefords 
~and-Aberdeen-Angus who look to the 


TAX 


bull trade for a useful income oppose 
the idea of introducing this French 
breed. It is natural enough that they 
should do so, but in the interests of 
economical cattle production as a 
whole the experiment with Charollais 
bulls might well be allowed as soon as 
there is no risk of bringing in disease 
with them. After all, the economy of 
our dairy industry gained a great deal 
when Friesian cattle were brought in 
from Holland. 


Faults in Eggs 


Y grade sheets from the egg-pack- 

ing station have been showing a 
few eggs each week written off as 
rejects for which nothing is paid. I 
wrote to find out the cause of rejec- 
tion, and the manager has now told 
me that these were “' blood eggs,’’ that 
is to say, candling revealed blood spots 
which would make them unacceptable 
to the consumer. We are always 
liable to get some blood spots, and 
these eggs hitherto have been broken 
down for the confectionary trade, 
realising a reduced price. Now, appar- 
ently, they are worth nothing. Is this, 
I wonder, by the ruling of the British 
Egg Marketing Board? The most 
likely cause of this blemish is, I am 
told, a rupture of the hen’s oviduct, 
and this is liable to occur with high- 
yielding White Leghorns more than 
with other birds. 


Veal from Dairy Herds 
T this year’s Dairy Show in Octo- 
ber there will be new classes for 
veal carcasses from the dairy breeds. 
There is to be one class for pure-bred 
Ayrshire, Guernsey, Jersey, Kerry and 
Dexter calves born on or after July 14, 
and another for calves that are the 
first cross from these breeds bred with 
a beef bull. The idea is to encourage 
dairy farmers to produce veal calves 
and so help to overcome the surplus 
milk problem and meet the demand 
for high quality veal. 


Feeding Skim Milk 


ANY pig feeders do not like to be 

bothered with skim milk, 
although it is an excellent feed, especi- 
ally for young pigs. Moreover, the 
quantity of skim milk for which the 
Milk Board now has to find a market 
sets a big problem to the dairy indus- 
try as a whole. This skim milk is 
freely available to farmers in most 
districts at 44d. a gallon delivered, and 
at this price it ought to be a good 
bargain. It can be fed ad lb. to suck- 
ling pigs, and it will help them to 
start consuming creep meal; the 
sooner the baby pig starts to eat dry 
food the better growth it will make. 
For weaner pigs, 8 to 14 weeks of age, 
it is economical to give 4 to 6 pints of 
skimmed milk daily, and fattening 
pigs will use 6 pints daily to advan- 
tage. When skim milk is used barley 
meal does not need much other sup- 
plement, and if the farmer grows his 
own barley he has got everything on 
the place for his fattening pigs. 


The Hill Shepherd 


OOKING through the situations 

vacant column of one of the 
Scottish farming papers, I am struck 
by the emphasis farmers wanting shep- 
herds put on modern housing. Evi- 
dently the hill shepherd, if he is to be 
attracted to a new place, expects a 
modern house with electricity and 
bath and javatory, and one situated 
close to a village and school. It is not 
so many years ago when the hill 
shepherd was content, willy nilly, 
with an outlying cottage with no 
amenities beyond the turn. It is 
thanks largely to the Hill Farming 
Act and the 50-per-cent. grant given 
for modernising shepherds’ cottages 
that the transformation has taken 
place. CINCINNATUS. 
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Men of good counsel understand the value 


of ...arefresher! Men of judgement sit in judge- 
ment on themselves. Men who make their way 
in this world are always aware of the niceties of 
good grooming, of personal appearance: and for 
them Yardley has devoted years of research into 
masculine needs — preparations with a character 
An example? The famous 


compare. 


beyond 


Yardley Shaving Bowl (6/2 or 9/-)... 


Yardley for Men 
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Table Talk 


Delicate china and glass 
to decorate your table comes 
from Harvey Nichols. 


Royal Worcester 
fine bone china, “Harvest Ring’. 
Charming wheatear design in 
pale blue on a white ground. 
Tea service for six, £11.13.6 
Set of six coffee 


cups and saucers £5.5.0 
103” plate 21/9 9” plate 18/- 
7” plate 11/6 
Soup cup and saucer 30/6 


“Webb Corbett’ 
English cut crystal 
Goblet 20/- Claret 13/6 


CHINA & GLASS: SECOND FLOOR 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO LTD 
OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI (BEL 5000) 


No. 4 INSURANCE is a service 


iw 


Designed 


for its job 


CATALYTIC CRACKING 
PLANT * BP KENT 
REFINERY 


~"" Known familiarly as a 
* cat-cracker’ breaks down molecules 
in heavy hydrocarbon otls to produce 
high quality petrol. 

Not beautiful, perhaps, except in the 
engineer’s estimation, but certainly 
impressive and efficient. Designed for 


its job. 


IN THE SAME WAY, the London & 
Lancashire Insurance Service has been 
designed specially for its purpose—that 
is to suit your insurance needs, to pro- 
vide a policy that is exactly right for its 


particular job. 


Photograph: The British Petroleum Company 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LT 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane + London + W ¢ 
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ALLEGORY OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


thinking that Nobel prizewinners 

for literature could do no wrong 
-jJust write impeccably on, manner 
1d matter compounded into an 
effable illustration of how to do it. 
have encountered two novels by the 
obel-chosen this week. Of one I shall 
yy nothing because I literally could 
ot churn my way through its turgid 
xture. 

The other is easy enough to 
ad, but what does it mean? It leaves 
e stranded in a bleak region where 
etaphysics join hands with nonsense. 
-is by Par Lagerkvist and is called 


* would be nice to have reason for 


god. Whatever they may think and 
do, whatever they may believe or dis- 
believe, their destiny will always be 
bound up with god.”’ 

While they were discussing these 
things, the idiot man had disappeared. 
They went out seeking him and found 
his footprints on the snow and his 
discarded clothes. Then the footprints 
“ceased altogether. No trail led back.”’ 
The old Sibyl reflected: ““Now he has 
thrown off the garments in which he 
hid his earthly husk, and become 
again what he really was. The father 
fetched him home.”’ The Jew remem- 
bered that the Son of God who had 
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THE SIBYL. By Par Lagerkvist 
(Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d.) 


THE MARK OF THE WARRIOR. By Paul Scott 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 15s.) 


THE TRANSGRESSOR. By Julian Green 


(Heinemann, 15s.) 


POOR HARRIET. By Elizabeth Fenwick 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
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he Sibyl (Chatto and Windus, 
Js. 6d.). The translation is by Naomi 
Jalford. 

Much as I enjoyed the author’s 
avabbas and The Dwarf, I could get 
othing out of this book except a great 
slight in the perfection with which 
1e scene is created. The story tells 
ow a peasant’s daughter was got hold 
' by the priests of Delphi and trained 
) be the mouthpiece of the Oracle. 
1 this trade she was unusually suc- 
-ssful, always putting on a good show 
x the gapers who thronged Delphi 
o high religious occasions. Unhap- 
ily, she fell in love with a human 
sing, a simple man of the people, and 
1e priests sacked her, drove her from 
1e temple, to be reviled by the crowd, 
ho chivvied her out of the town. 

She discovered that she was with 
uild; and had physical reason for 
nowing that her lover, now dead, 
as not the father. Then she remem- 
ered how, in the oracle pit, she had 
een “‘violated by god’’ appearing in 
1e form of a “‘black goat, his sacred 
east,’’ and so, clearly, god was the 
uild’s father, a supposition enhanced 
y the conduct of the mountain goats 
ho led her to shelter when her time 
ume, seemed to suffer with her, and 
sted as midwives, licking ‘her clean. 


NN UNSUCCESSFUL PARABLE 


The child grew to be a dumb idiot 
ho lived with her in her mountain 
uve, for ever wordless but smiling 
miably. Thus they were found one 
ay by the Wandering Jew who had 
yught out the Sibyl to ask her how 
e might find rest from his eternal 
andering. He explained that Jesus, 
n the way to crucifixion, had leaned 
vainst the wall of his house for 
moment’s rest, and he had harshly 
1ased Him away, whereupon Jesus 
id the curse upon him. The old 
oman then told him her story, and 
id: “I know enough of the life of 
jankind and ‘can glimpse enough of 
1e road befdre them to know that 
ley can nevet, escape the curse and 
ie blessing that comes to them from 


cursed him was also said to have 
ascended into heaven from a mountain 
and to have been received by His 
Father. 

And what had the Sibyl to say to 
the Jew who had come so far to seek 
her? She assured him that his “‘very 
red-hot hatred of god is perhaps your 
experience of the divine. Perhaps one 
day he will bless you instead of cursing 
you. I don’t know.”’ It is Tennyson’s 
vague aspiration: 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 
but it has been expanded by Par 
Lagerkvist into a parable. I don’t find 
it a successful one. The great parables 
—Pilgrim’s Progress, the parables of 
the Bible—don’t leave you guessing. 
Their very purpose is not to leave you 
guessing. Whether you accept their 
teaching or not, you never misunder- 
stand what they teach. Here nothing 
is clear except a clear feeling that this 
tale is not so profound as its odd 
accessories would have one believe. 


TENSE ARMY SET-UP 


You would not think that an 
army exercise could furnish material 
for a novel, but Mr. Paul Scott in 
The Mark of the Warrior (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 15s.) shows how wrong 
you would be. I thought this a very 
good novel indeed, full of an under- 
standing of the subtle things that 
reveal the characters of men and 
masterly in its power to make the 
reader enter into the physical environ- 
ment. The environment is jungle 
country in India, and there Major 
Craig and Cadet Robert Ramsay find 
themselves face to face. 

Craig had been through the 
débdcle in Burma, and one of the men 
under his command had been Ramsay’s 
elder brother John. 
a river was bungled, John Ramsay was 


The crossing of 


shot by the Japanese and died. Craig 
and the survivors made their way back 
into India, and there in a training 
camp he finds himself in command of 
John’s brother, Robert, a cadet just 
out from England. The confrontation 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW tosacco! 


I’d never have believed it possible, but now I’ve tried 


HICKORY the tfevolution’s taken place. It really is 


extraordinarily good. It shows it sometimes pays to 
experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclair’s 
HIcKoRY, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 
leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


4/10: 


IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


| 
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SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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300 YEARS 
TRADITION 


It is 300 years since Vienna first 
taught Europe the pleasure of coffee 
drinking. Today ‘Blue Danube” 
Viennese Coffee preserves the 
tradition of that great epoch. 


The secret of “Blue Danube” 
coffee is in the special Viennese 
seasoning. This is expertly prepared 
from figs roasted and treated in such 
a way that, although they cannot be 
tasted, they subtly bring out the 
rich, full flavour of the coffees. 


There are two individual roasts; 
both can be made in any of the 
usual ways. One is a light breakfast 
roast, the other a richer, after-dinner 
coffee. Each is packed in a medium 
grind, and there is also a special 
Espresso Grind in the After-Dinner 
Roast. 


“Blue Danube” Viennese Coffee is 
obtainable from all leading grocers, 
including Fortnum and Mason, 
Harrods, Selfridges, Army and 
Navy Stores, Robert Jackson, and 
all branches of the International 
Stores, Oakeshotts, etc. 


“Viennese Coffee 


GLORIA PRODUCTS LTD 
125 PARKWAY, N.W.1 
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NEW SUNGLASSES BY ZEISS 


UMBRAL GOQUETTE 


SUNGLASSES BY ZEISS this summer for the 
eternal Eve in you. Artful, cunning “Coquette”, 
covering ONLY your eyes, petite ““Coquette”’ allows 
overall sun-tanning without those ‘panda-like’ white 


9099 


circles. In “Coquette’s” soft, golden light your eyes 
see and are seen in true 
colours, clear and relaxed 
EVEN IN SEARING SUN. 


The limpid, sherry-toned 


umbral lenses completely 
protect your eyes without 
hiding their beauty. 


Coquette sunglasses by Zeiss 
in crimson and wine are fitted 
only by qualified opticians. 
Illustrated brochure, from 
the Carl Zeiss agent for 
Great Britain... 


DEGENHARDT &CO. LTD. 
6 Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 


Telephone: LANgham 6097/8/9 
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The end to a 


|g aS decreed by 
EA? | 
ia : Axe a French Law 


ene tMPagy | 4 af ie ne 


eV: S.0.R tg 
XX “Ay mani, 


\ French Law controls the 

naming of the finest 
brandy with extreme severity. It 
decrees that only brandy originat- 
ing from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of Fine 
Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the ‘‘Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. ‘This means that 
when you insist on Remy Martin, 
you are sure to get a really fine 
brandy. . . genuine Fine Cham- 
pagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


SS Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘‘Grouse’’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
. To make sure of your personal sup- 
plies, or in case of difficulty, please 
order direct. A cheque for £22 10s. 
brings a case of one dozen bottles, 
carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE™WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Blenders of the Famous “‘ Grouse’’ Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 


Importers of the popular “‘ Pintail’’ Sherry. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS? 


@ Foyles is an experience 
—the largest bookstore on 
eatth. If you’re a lover 
of books, large or small, 
modetn of tare, here’s 


Paradise e 
—Fielding’s Guide to Europe. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) je Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins, from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


DOMBEY 
(Antiques and Works of Art) 
specialise in the | finest 


decorative porcelain 


9, Shepherd Market, 
London, W.1. 


Tel. 
GRO. 3585 


and all,” 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


of this ruthless boy and this middle- 
aged rather gentle and not very good 
soldier is the theme of the book. 
Ramsay has his own idea, at once 
exalted and rigid, of what a comman- 
der of men should be, and in his 
relationship with Craig the question is 
ever present: How far was Craig, 
through shortcoming as a leader, 
responsible for John Ramsay’s death? 


A JUNGLE OPERATION 


The cadets are instructed to draw 
up a plan for an exercise. Ramsay’s 
is chosen to be put into operation, 
with himself in command of one side. 
He has selected an area in deep jungle 
with a dangerous _ river-crossing 
through which his force shall make 
their way to assault a position held by 
another body representing Japanese. 
In short, he has more or less recreated 
the conditions in which his brother was 
killed. Major Craig is the umpire of 
the operation, compelled thereby to 
watch Ramsay’s every move, to con- 
sider Ramsay’s conception of the way 
in which a leader of men conducts 
himself. 

This is an excellent theme, and 
I shall not say what comes of it all. 
Enough to say that we follow this 
merely suppositious warfare as breath- 
lessly as though we were, in fact, 
engaged with a dangerous and deadly 
enemy. That was how young Ramsay 
wanted it, and that was how he 
insisted on making it, stretching his 
men and himself almost to breaking- 
point. The heat of the jungle, the 
savagery of the boiling river, the inten- 


sity of gruelling marches, are most 


excellently done; nor for a moment are 
we unaware of the human core of the 
whole matter: Craig and Ramsay 
intently aware of one another and of 
the man whose death lies between 
them. Mr. Scott is indeed a well- 
equipped novelist who knows how to 
use every bit of his equipment. 


A FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
FAMILY 


Now let us look at a French 
novelist, Julian Green, whose The 
Transgressoy (Heinemann, 15s.) reads 
beautifully in Anne Green’s transla- 
tion. Here is little external action. 
We are shut up in a large house in 
a I'rench provincial town, the home of 
Monsieur and Madame Vasseur, their 
cold beautiful daughter Ulrique, 
Ulrique’s husband the empty-headed 
Raoul, Madame Vasseur’s _ sister 
Madame Pauque, her cousin Jean, her 
niece Hedwige. “‘Were they not, in 
themselves, the whole of humanity?” 
Jean pondered. ‘‘Nothing could 
change them, even if their number 
were infinitely multiplied.” 

Nothing does change them. From 
beginning to end they are constant. 
The mouse-like Félicie, the sewing- 
woman, “‘stood on the threshold of old 
age without having discovered that 
life was worth living; she only won- 
dered that anyone should cling to it 
and should dread, as she did, the time 
when this ferocious jest should end.” 

Mr. Green is expert in fixing his 


characters with a word of two. 
“Kindness in any shape aroused 
Ulrique’s suspicions, just as _ she 


thought every form of gentleness to 
be an unfailing sign of a vulgar 
heart.” ‘‘Félicie apologised im a weary 
broken voice. She did not quite know 
what she apologised for, but she 
apologised, nevertheless. Ever since 
childhood, she had apologised to one 
Raoul: ‘‘Well fed, long in 


the body and short-legged, he tried 


: 


by means of a small red tooth-brush 


moustache to give a martial air to 
a round face suffused with blood made 
too rich by excellent meals.’’ There is 
the antique-shop woman, a ‘“‘madame”’ 
on the side, whose motto is “every- 
thing can always be fixed up,’’ and 
Madame Pauque, in a house seething 
with scandal, exclaims: “I loathe 
scandal, and there shall be no scandal 
in this house.”’ 

The central theme is homo- 
sexuality, which is becoming so fre- 
quent and respectable a theme that 
soon a novel which lacks it will be 
quite non-U. The “ferocious jest’’ is 
that Ulrique, infuriated by her own 
loveless marriage, decides to wreck 
Hedwige’s happiness. She does so by 
introducing her to a young man whom 
she knows to be a lover of other than 
women. Hedwige, who, rather improb- 
ably, falls in love at first sight with 
this dull oaf, suffers agonies because 
of his indifference, and finally endures 
the pain of learning that her cousin 
Jean has committed suicide because of 
this horrid boy. It is the presentation 
of this collection of people as a family 
that is the author’s triumph. Happily 
they are not, as Jean reflects, “‘the 
whole of humanity,’ but they make 
a good show as the whole of in- 
humanity. 


THRILLER OF SMALL-TOWN 
LIFE 

Miss Elizabeth Fenwick’s Poor 
Harriet (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) is a thriller 
with some good character-drawing. 
I found the complications of the story 
as incredible as one would be dis- 
appointed not to find them in a book 
of this sort, but it is held together by 
a feeling for the life of a small suburban 
community. It is a little place within 
season-ticket reach of New York, and 
the local ‘“‘cop,”’ the parson, the store- 
keeper and the scattered residents are 
all lively and believable characters. 
“Poor Harriet,’’ so gentle, quietly 
expert as kleptomaniac and pyro- 
maniac, leads to a lot of trouble, 
because she is so obviously a “‘lady”’ 
that everyone pities and protects her. 
She serves her purpose as a decoy to 
lead our attention away from the 
murderer; but she leaves us wondering 
however she became the wife of Moran, 
who seems to have been a fence and 
general errand-boy for a cleverer crook 
than himself. 

We are told that this is the 
author’s first thriller. Whether it is 
her first novel I don’t know. My 
feeling is that she has talent enough 
to find engagement in something 
better worth while than spinning these 
complications that no one believes in. 
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ANTARCTIC STRUGGLE 


N Shackleton (James Barrie, 30s.) 

Margery and James Fisher set 
before us the character of one of the 
greatest figures in Antarctic explora- 
tion. From his voyage to the Ant- 
arctic in 1901 until his death aboard 
the Quest in 1922 Shackleton was 
dominated by the Antarctic: when 
there he vowed that each voyage 
would be his last, but once returned he 
would weary of lecture tours, public 
life and a settled home, and throw all 
his energies into preparing for the 
next expedition. The authors illus- 
trate the conflicts of what Shackleton 
called “‘my Ishmaelite life’’ by abun- 
dantly quoting from such sources as 
his letters to his wife, and show how 
these conflicts were resolved only when 
Shackleton had men to lead and ardu- 
ous physical difficulties to face. The 
book is illustrated by many photo- 
graphs, maps and drawings from the 
sketchbook ofa sailor on the Endurance 
expedition of 1914-16. 
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This tobacco was rigintly 
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Nei dale, in 2 oz tins 9/11 


in I oz packets 4/114 
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Player’s ““No Name” Broadcut 
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in 2 oz tins 9/II 
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The intimate Spirct of Switzerland expressed tn Lovely COLES 


Ky 


Pure elegance—pure wool—pure craftsmanship in 
Knitwear; so happily associated with the individual 
skill of Swiss artistry. Fashioned in the inspiring 
setting of majestic snow peaks, of sunlit waters, 


bringing you only the very finest Swiss knitwear— 
tw) Do ey, / 


‘As modern as this morning’ 


REGD. 


Just say Switzer-lee from Switzerland 


TWO-WAY KNIT 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


The symbol of the finest 
Knitwear 
from Switzerland 


Trade enquiries to 


Magda: 


Elegant dress tailored our famous ‘ two- 


the Home of Swiss Couture, 


BUSER & CO. LTD. 


way’ Knit in pure wool, button-through 


wrap-over front. ° Grafton House, 12 Grafton Street, 


London, W.1. 


Telephone; MAY fair 5977 


This is only one garment of a wide 


range available at selected stores. 
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ASUAL clothes mostly develop along their own lines, bearing in 
mind the general trends of fashion, raising their hemlines and 
adding this season drawstring to jumpers and bows to coats 

instead of buttons. The deep-set sleeve has changed coats and the loose 
fit transformed suit jackets. But the clothes have evolved so many 
styles of their own volition, especially in the sports field, that they 
remain basically untouched by the wilder aspects of the couturiers. 
The sweater manufacturers have been tremendously influenced by the 
Italians in recent years and have augmented their ranges with lively 
colours and patterns, but the plain designs and those copied from the 
men are still the biggest sellers. Latest materials for knitted clothes are 
exciting, as they provide the perfect medium for the man-made fibres. 
Brushed Acrilan cardigans possess lightness, a fluffy feather-light feel 
and warmth; they can be washed and dried out overnight. Courtelle, 
the brand-new acryllic fibre of Courtaulds, is smooth and sleek with 
much the same warm handle as wool. It hangs well as a jersey and is 
comfortable to wear, besides possessing all the quick drying creaseless 
properties we expect of man-made fibres. It is being made up for 
simple dresses that by-pass the waist and have matching soft-looking 
jackets with a drawstring at the hem pouching them over. Pleated 
dresses hanging straight from oval necklines look chic for casual summer 
wear. Orlon jumpers, short, straight and brief, are teamed with straight 
skirts and can also be washed and dried overnight. 

Jackets are shower-proofed, whether of tough cotton, wool, linen or 
in one of the many fabrics that look like suéde. Mixtures defy 
identification; a cotton and rayon blend in a canvas weave resembles 
wool; the various suitings woven from Terylene or Acrilan and wool, 
sometimes with rayon as well, can look like pure wool, worsted or 
straw. A great proportion of these jackets are short and chunky to 
balance up the shorter skirts that hide their pleats under a narrow 
facade. The suédes of Uta have been used with complete success by 
Michael for a set of country and travel jackets and jerkins. These 
skins take the dyes as subtly as a velvet and the ranges of grey- 
browns, dim dark greens and inky blues are especially lovely, as 
are the pallid blondes tinged with pink like an antique parchment. 
Michael shows a tailored blouse in a suéde that is as supple as a 
heavy crépe de chine, a jacket lined and faced with a minutely 
checked tweed and a three-quarter white coat collared with w hite 
fox. The dim greens look smart among the fabrics that blend 
several fibres into suéde-like textures. Jackets are tailored sleekly 
with flapped pockets and are narrow at both hem and shoulders. 

Tweeds, in contrast, are loosely woven, bulky looking and smart 
when the jackets have buttoned tabs at the end of the sleeves that 
gather in folds at the wrist. There has been an influx of broken 


FING 


The jumper suit on 
the left is a blend of 
nylon and wool. The 
white and narrow sky 
blue stripes are nylon; 
the rest is charcoal 
grey wool. The skirt 
is tubular and of 
double knit wool 
jersey (Tricosa) 


Light and glistening 
silk piece straw called 
onion silk makes 
the cloche on _ the 
right. The colour is 
smoke grey laid over 
white (Sybil Pendle- 


bury) 
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A white wool sweater 
with three-quarter 
sleeves and a_ wide 
collar is finely knitted 
(Dorville) 


(Left) Nut-brown calf 
walking shoes with 
micro-cellular non-slip 
soles. They weigh only 
9 oz. (Russell and 


Bromley) 
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Something wonderful happens... 


Quietly beautiful as an English Autumn, in 
new, easy-to-launder ‘ TRICEL’ fabric. Softly 
tailored, concealed front fastening, pinstitched 


for clean beautiful lines. In 18 lovely colours, 


TRICEL 


Larger sizes slightly more. neeeseyuc yim 


sizes 34-44. Price approx. 35/6. 


he From fine shops everywhere. 


For list of stockists and illustrated brochure write to :— 


HOCKING & RING LTD., 40-44 CLIPSTONE STREET, W./A 


CH me) 2 By Appointment 


€ Manufacturers of Scotch Tarta 
2!) to the late Queen Mary 
ow 
x be 
& 
owhere else 


(AX in all Great Britain 


v7 can you... 


@ Oy) ... find anything quite like ‘The Royal Scotch 
WEP isp aay 
uss Warehouse’”’ which is NOT a warehouse at 


(AE) all, but a gracious retail store, famous from 
we 


Piccadilly to the Americas and to the 


sy Antipodes, for truly beautiful and original— 
a) 
Sy 
W Vy) HOMESPUNS and TWEEDS, SUITINGS an¢ 
... when you wear your e | 
2) OVERCOATINGS, TAILORING for LADIES anc 
Ih?) GENTLEMEN, HIGHLAND DRESS and JEWELLERY 
(AE) TWIN SETS, TARTANS and such like. Most of our good 
i are exclusive. You are welcome to browse around at leisure 
Regd. ~Y 


BARDEN (AS) 
We invite you to discover for yourself the luxurious feel = vs SCO fi l ADIE if J D 
of this fashionably cut swagger coat, made in soft-to-the- GI) FOUNDED 1854 


touch wool and cashmere cloth. Available at leading ARO 
stores. For free booklet write to (AS) “Ae splint east ol ae cyt sigaedi 


Cotsmoor Ltd, 34 Mortimer Street, London W1. EAR) TELEPHONE: REGENT 4502 


thick tweed in 
tones flecked 
st and green is 
na small irregu- 
ing-bone pat- 
he shape is clas- 
h its deep arm- 
nd raglan sleeves 
quascutum) 


6 


t) A shirt in dus- 
heck Viyella that 
Btiffened cuffs on 
ong sleeves. The 
s are green, blue, 
pnd white (London 
Pride) 


Sd 


low) A new fabric 
t resembles suéde 
ised for this tailored 
ket with flat buttons. 
e colour is a deep 
m olive green (Bickler) 


i) 

fa few seases 

or the straight jackets wit? 
kirts as for the trapeze-line 
ored skirts are mounted on taffte™. 
mone Mirman is showing simple 
ull-on hats in bouclé fabric, close- 
itting cloches or bowler shapes. 
. larger flat check tweed sailor 
at is chic for a town and country 
weed. i 


i is a feeling for subdued 
blends of colour for country 
weeds and above all for mushroom 
ones of brown woven with beige. 
‘he odd jackets are correspondingly 
right, as are sweaters, knitted hats 
nd gloves when strong vibrant 
ues, shrimp pinks, emerald greens 
nd yellows are added. Even this is 
nitigated, as ivory or beige with 
rown makes many a _ scheme. 
.scher weaves two for one of 
is new mohair, wool and nylon 
nixtures In a coarse canvas weave. 
{ere the ivory is used for the frame, 
mn which the mushroom brown 
orms a raised canvas effect. He 
lso shows butterscotch and milk 
hocolate tones, but they are the 
ew amid a riot of eolour where 
oral or geranium pink is mixed 
ith orange, emerald with lemon, 
urple with blue and plain shades 
iclude apricot, gentian blue, lemon, 
rass green and heliotrope and 
everal rose pinks. These have been 
1ade up as barrel-shaped jackets 
nd three-quarter coats for slipping 
n over the neutral and pale suits 
nd tubular dresses, whether wool, 
nen or a summer mixture. 
Over-blouses or knee-length- 
leeveless jackets in much the same 
ne dominate the beach designs, 
ppearing in all colours, plain or 
rinted, but always impeccably 
ailored and long enough to cover 
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the one-piece sun-suit. Horrockses make 
them in flowered cotton over an intense sky 
blue cotton sun-suit, in orange over lemon. 

In a special boutique Harvey Nichols 
are presenting the beach designs and 
evening dresses of Madame Fontana, of 
Rome. For the beach she has invented 
what she calls a tuta, a knee-length tunic 
with winged sleeves. A sun-suit of coral 
jersey also has winged sleeves and a very 
low V décolletage slipping off the shoulders. 
Pale colours blend for cotton shirts and 
shorts. A shell pink tailored  over- 
blouse with cornflower blue cotton shorts 
inset each side with a pointed section of 
white and pink stripes. A beach skirt 
and one-piece sun-suit are green denim, 
the colour of ivy leaves, with a spray of 
pink and red flowers appliquéd across one 
side of the wide gored skirt and more on 
the bodice of the sun-suit. Gleaming silks 
combine glorious colours for over-blouses 
and toreador trousers, lemon with rose 
pink, orange and purple with green and 
light and dark topaz. A long straight 
mauve tunic over golden trousers pin- 
striped with gold thread is lovely. Panta- 
loon dresses are fun with umbrella folded 
skirts or trousers, 

Ultra-short skirts have galvanised 
the stocking manufacturers into greater 
activity than ever before. Darker stock- 
ings are being shown, tinged with blue, 
green or brown so that they tone with 
spring outfits. For evening the colour 
must harmonise and when on the leg be a 
tone lighter than the dress. The latest 
fine gauge Bear Brand stockings are 
knitted with a twin thread to give double 
strength and have rapier slim heels, long 
and elegant; a narrow crépe band round 
the toe acts as a ladder preventive. A 
slim foot is designed for the cut-away 
slippers and a lanolised finish gives them 
a softer and silkier handle that helps also 
to resist snags. Seaweed green is a colour 
just added to the range. Dent Allcroft 
twist their finest yarns to give them the 
utmost lasting qualities, while maintain- 
ing’ the essentially sheer appearance. 
Charnos call the attractive stocking shade, 
neither pale nor dark, but tinged with 
blue, that has been introduced to wear 
with blue tailor-mades Blue Whisper 


Pink stockings ranging from q 
faintly 


strong rose shades to greys 
with pearly pink were a feat 
Nylon Fair. 

P. Joyce! REYNOLDS 


(Left) Boots in proofed gaberdine flecked 
like a tweed zip over low- or medium- 


heeled shoes (Gaytees) 
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Vik ee & SONS ADD. 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


A Louis XV - XVI Bonheur de Jour 


We are interested in purchasing individual pieces and collections of fine French Furniture 


TELEPHONE HMYOE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIATIOUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Mayfair 45 


Established 1869 


LOVE & SONS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


SCOTLAND 
FINE ANTIQUES 


4, SAINT JAMES’S STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


MEMBER OF TELEPHONE: 


B.A.D.A. WHITEHALL 1781 
One of the finest 
collections of 
Antique furniture 
and Curios, Porce- 
lain, Crystal, and 
Glass in Scotland 


Our Picture Gallery con- 
tains examples by H. 
Davis Richter, E. A. 
Hornel, Jos. Henderson, 
R.S.W., Dame Laura 
Knight, R.A.. David 
Gauld, R.S.A., H. Bues, 
R.H.A., Jan Victors, 
J. W. Herald, Robert 
McGregor, J. Zoetelief 
Tromp, Ter. Meulen, R. 
Gemmell Hutchison, 
R.S.W., etc. 


A fine quality Maho- 
gany Tallboy on Ogee 
Bracket feet, with 
brushing slide. The 
drawers are oak lined, 
handles not original, 
overall size, 3 ft. 7 in. 
wide, 2 ft. lin. deep, 
and 6 ft. high, cirea 
1750. 


A fine mahogany double-sided partners desk on four 


pedestals, 4ft 6ins wide, 3ft 6ins deep, 29ins high, with 


ST. JOHN’S PLACE, PERTH 


’GRAMS LOVES PERTH "PHONE PERTH 2226 (3 lines) 


slides at both ends. 


